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INTRODUCTION 

There has beer, a great misunderstanding in our time of the na¬ 
ture of Hebrew prophetism on the part of the public and those who have 
not been in touch with the prophetic scholarship of the last ninety 
years. We readily ~ive credence to the idea that the prophets were re¬ 
ligious dreamers, social critics, or any number of equally reductionis- 
tic notions without ever asking ourselves if Israel’s prophets were not 
first and foremost complex individuals cauaht up in particular situa¬ 
tions in the past. I would like to begin to dispell this misunderstand¬ 
ing by taking a good look at one prophet, Isaiah, and trying to find 
out how his individuality was expressed in his message. We will ask 
how his message was informed by his historical role, his personality, 
and his sense of mission. 

We will use in accomplishing this aim the two methodologies 
most freauently used by contemporary Old Testament scholars, the his¬ 
torical and the literary. The historical approach makes use of arche¬ 
ology and studies comparative ancient life situations across cultural 
boundaries. The literary approach begins with a text and examines its 
integrity to its sources and then evaluates its modes of expression. 

I would like to begin with the historical dimensions, that is, 
the charting of Isaiah and his prophecy with respect to time. We will 
look at the condition of the ancient Near East during the forty or so 
years he is said to have prophesied. Then we will divide this period 
into four separate stages, each one an era in itself culminating in a 
military conflict. Then, we will use these four stages to help us date 
the material of the book of Isaiah. 'We will try to assign each unit of 
this writing to a particular stage in Isaiah's life, and those we cannot 
locate will be considered non-Isaianic in this sense. Next we will lock 
at a few of the reigning theories of Israelite prophetism and their 
predecessors in an attempt to reach the temper of contemporary feeling. 
From these theories, we will ask what precisely was the prophet cua 
prorhet. The question will take is into the very ethos of the ancient 
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situation, how the ancients themselves viewed their prophets. This 
means that we must try to recover the historical Isaiah in his full 
personhood and sense of mission. From there we will ponder the nature 
of Isaiah's call to prophesy and try to understand its meaning in his 
prophetic ministry, With this tinders tending of Isaiah in mind, we will 
investigate his prophecy. We will begin with the prophet's manner of 
sreach, his metaphor, style, tone, and from these studies make general¬ 
isations about his religious outlook and his political message for his 
contemporaries. In doing this, I hope to do justice to the richness 
and the sweep of Isaiah's message. 

I believe that Isaiah's message is reducible to two important 
prophetic modes: judgment and salvation. This conclusion forms the 
hypothesis of my paper. The idea of judgment originated in Isaiah's 
commission as such, in his call to preach the message of doom from God 
to his contemporaries, Salvation is the direct opposite of judgment 
and for this reason involves us in a hermaneutical contradiction. In 
responding to this problem, I must say that among the materials that 
we point to as genuinely Isaianic, judgment and salvation are held in 
a careful balance. This balance is at once a conscious intellectual 
product in an outward, objective sense and a personal message from a 
human being. 

Both sides of this balance between judgment and salvation are 
of importance for the contemporary churches. First, we can learn a 
lesson from the outline of the idea as it appears in Isaiah an impor¬ 
tant lesson about the stresses and strains that today's churches as 
vital and functional social institutions are subject to. Contemporary 
systems theory will be of use in this part of our paper. Also, second¬ 
ly, like Isaiah the churches are conscious, personal fashioners of 
their destiny. 

This,then, is an outline man tracing our course. 
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HIST OniCAL F3RSF3CTI73 


Let us begin with a -lance at the events that were formative 
at the tire of Isaiah’s prophesying. I believe these events divide 
Isaiah's era into four periods each focusing on a situation of politi¬ 


cal crisis 


mese are me same periods arouna wnicn isaian oroumni 


forth his prophecies. The work of prophesying did not go on in¬ 
differently to the outward circumstances of the tines. Far from it, 
the prophetic word went out at the special tines as at none other. 
Around such special tines clustered the vast majority of the genuine 
Isaianic orophecies. 

Svro-Fohraimite Invasion . The tines of Isaiah begin with the 
accession of Tiglath-Pileser III of Assyria (called Pul in sons of 
the biblical texts). Assyrian chronology is inporant fcr our study 
because its exactitude allows us to recover dates with sene precision. 
As s vjs.3 the ns sn'ciirs f_n ZsccxsJn * 3 wc^ILcl * no^e t p ths,tj 

was the protagonist of history from, a merely political point of view. 
Tiglath-Pileser f s contribution to Assyrian statecraft was his urogram 
of imperialism. Unlike the Assyrian nonarchs before him, he was not 
satisfied with the exaction of tribute from subject countries. He 
preferred rather to occupy the defeated countries, parcel them out 
as Assyrian states, and transport their ruling classes to distant 
territories. Tiglath was wary of dissidence, and -when a local agita¬ 
tor named Asriyau in Syria gathered a group of rioters behind him, 
Tiglath acted at once. His armies soundly thrashed those of Asriyau 
in 7^0, and the Assyrian appointed Panamuwa II as successor to the 
Syrian throne. \Je do not know that Asriyau was a Judahite, but he is 

g 

called a"Yaudi" by the Assyrians.' 

At any rate, Tiglath made a renewed campaign against the 
•western lands up to Asia Minor in 733. His campaign was successful in 


'Cyrus Hersel Gordon, The 'world of the Old Testament 
(Carden City: Doubleday, 1953), pp. 226 - 28. 
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gaining tribute moneys from Asia Minor, Syria, Phoenicia, Rezin of 
Damascus, Menahem of Israel, and Zabibe of Arabia. II Kings 15 is 
evidence from the Bible describing the levying of taxes by Menahem for 
tribute payment. Evidently, this payment was satisfactory in stemming 
Tiglath's aggressive tendencies in the western lands.2 He left Israel 
a nation riddled by internal strife and discord. The son of Menahem 
became king in 735 and was assassinated by a charioteer shortly after¬ 
ward. This charioteer named, Pekah then became king.3 

Pekah and the Syrian king, Rezin, formed a resistence movement 
against Assyria. These men sought the aid of Jotham, King of Judah, 
but he refused to join sides with them. Therefore the partners in the 
northern coalition, mindful of the threat of a neutral neighbor, moved 
against Judah with the intention of taking over its government and 
installing a man named Tabeel (clearly a Syrian name) as king. The 
year was 735> and Jotham had been succeeded by his son Ahaz, a weak 
ruler, in Jerusalem. At the same time, the Edomites had gained 
strength and had driven out Ahaz' army of occupation from Elath. We 
are not certain that Edom was aided by Syria in this effort, for the 
words "Syria" and "Edom" (both possible at II Kings 16:6) have almost 
the same letters in Hebrew. However, we have proof from II Chronicles 
28:17 of Edom's involvement with Syria and Israel against Judah at that 
time. The same verse indicates the move of the Philistines against 
the Negeb, (the desert region south of Israel) and against the 
Shephelah, which resulted in the capture of towns on the southern 
border of Judah.^ 


2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid . 

^John Bright, A History of Israel (Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1959) P« 256 . 
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Now the situation was quickly "becoming more evident, Ahaz had to 
act and act fast for the future safety of his nation. Caught up in a 
frenzy, he sacrificed his own son in a religious ceremony (II Kings 
16:3) and desperately allied himself with Assyria (II Kings 16:7). Now 
that the Syrian and Israelite forces were moving upon Judah, Tiglath 
invaded Syria, and "because her armies were absent, he was successful 
in a campaign that lasted from 743 to 732. II Kings 15:29 describes 
the conquest and deportation also of northern and eastern Israelites. 
Israel became a political hotbox. The intensity of the anarchy there 
is seen in the assassination of Pekah by Hoshea, who then surrendered 
to the Assyrian rule to save his nation. Tiglath had assumed a posi¬ 
tion of hegemony in the West and also at that time defeated many of 
Judah’s borderlands.-5 

Western Alliance . The important event in this period from our 
standpoint was the invasion of Judah by Syria and Israel and the speedy 
defeat of these two countries by Assyria. We will look at Isaiah's 
response to this situation in subsequent chapters. 

The second period focuses on the further and futile attempts of 
a western coalition to establish and anti-Assyrian front. Hoshea of 
Israel might have been ostensibly pro-Assyria, but when he perceived 
that the time was right, he sought the aid of like-minded recalcitrant, 
subject nations to repel Assyria’s yoke. II Kings 17:4 describes his 
coalition with Siwi, also called So, of Egypt. This Egyptian was no 
more than a high ranking officer and not the king as II Kings would 
imply. Hoshea has a great deal of faith in Siwi. However, the 
Assyrians were more concerned about the strength of Yaubidi, King of 
the northern city of Hamath. Syria and Hanno, King of Gaza, joined up 
with Israel, Egypt, and Hamath in the developing of an anti-Assyrian league 
or coalition.^ This coalition was to nobody's advantage. Egypt was 


^Gordon, Ojd. cit .. pp. 231-32. 

6 

Ibid ., pp. 232 - 34. 
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little more than a group of small warring states. The aid from any of 
them was not of much importance. When in 724 Assyrian troops once again 
moved toward Israel, this time under the direction of Shalmaneser, 

Tiglatil's successor, their objective appeared secure. Koshea also saw 
little hope of success and pled for peace. He was captured by his 
enemies when he appeared at their camp. The Assyrians then quickly in¬ 
vaded each of the unconquered areas of the Northern Kingdom of Israel 
save that of the capital Samaria. This city they sieged from 724 to 
722. The victory was finally achieved by Sargon II, Shalmaneser's 
successor, whose men had estimated that about 27,290 Samaritans were 
deported to the lands of Media and Upper Mesopotamia. Therefore, the 
last stronghold of the Northern Kingdom had been made into an Assyrian 
province, and it was re-named the state of Samaria. The previously 
defeated areas had been parceled out into the states of Gilead, Dor, 
and Megiddo formed by Tiglath.'' 7 8 

Smarting under these wounds, the west fought bank. The lo¬ 
calized riots that resulted climax our second period. There was a 
series of riots in Hamath, Gaza, and the already subjected states of 
Syria and Israel, this in 720. Sargon made an appearance in the west 
and soundly thrashed the dissidents. First, he turned back Hamath 
and then moved southward to do battle with Gaza. He was met at Raphia 
tby Siwi of Egypt who had come to relieve Gaza. Sargon was again vic¬ 
torious, We do not have an account of the battle against Samaria. 
Presumably, the Assyrian did not encounter much opposition there.® 

For purposes of dating Isaiah's materials, we should first look 
closslyat his oracles against the foreign nations. We should be con¬ 
scious in particular of his prophecies against Hamath, Egypt, Gaza, and 
so forth. 


7 Bright, op. cit ., pp. 258, 257. 

8 Ibid. 
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Our principle interest is with Judah. This country sustained a 
peace not shared hy her neighbors. Ahaz' alliance with Assyria kept 
that empire off his back. Protocol demanded token obeisance to the 
religion of the Assyrian, but Ahaz approached the Assyrian religion 
with the enthusiasm of a convert. II Kings 16:10-18 narrates the story 
of Ahaz' visit to the Temple of Damascus. The Judaean was overawed at 
the sight of its bronze altar with its deific figurines. He requested 
that a replica be made and placed in the Temple of Jerusalem. There 
the altar was used in worship alongside the old altar from the times of 
Solomon. Verse 18 says rather vaguely that Tiglath had instructed 
Ahaz to close his private entrance to the Temple. This would represent 
his withdrawal from the sphere of religious authority, an insult to the 
Judahite king and to the temple ideology — a move toward the ideology 
of vassalage. We can perceive that Ahaz' rule was submissive in every 
respect.9 

Hezekiah and a 'Western Coalition . Hezekiah, his son, changed 
this policy in just about every respect. Hezekiah's policy was en¬ 
livened by a sense of patriotism and Yahwistic puritanism. He entered 
an international situation characterized by a strange lack of Assyrian 
might in the West. Sargon after vanquishing Samaria was occupied else¬ 
where around his borderlands. Babylon was a leading trouble spot with 
the resurgence of a Babylonian named Marduk-apal-iddina (II Kings 
20:12). The Assyrians were not able to stop his rebellion, and the 
resultant Babylonian independence lasted approximately twelve years. 

At about the same time, peoples from Asia Minor were arousing trouble. 
Their influence had reached Carchemish (in present day Syria); and, in 
a famous clash there, in 71? Sargon was victoious against them. He 
transplanted these peoples to various parts of his empire and made of 
their city an Assyrian state. Ke also defeated Media at approximately 
the same time. With his armies moving hither and yon across the fron- 


9 Ibid ., p. 259 . 
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tiers, he had no time to pitch a campaign in the west. The way was 
temporarily free for sedition. 

The most viable expectation was effective revolt based on a 
re-unification of Egypt. Egypt had been under fragmentation for sev¬ 
eral centuries. After the 23rd and 24th dynasties collapsed, hope was 
once again keyed-up by the improved conditions brought aoout by the 
Ethiopian Pianki. This adventurer quickly assumed control in Egypt 
and re-established the. pbaroah Bocchoris and the 24th dynasty, largely 
Ethiopian in composition. Now Egypt was ready to defend itself 
against the presence of Assyrian troops stationed at its border. 

Pianki was zealous about securing the complicity of nominally Assyrian 
states in mounting accunter-offensive against the empire. The Philis¬ 
tines, particularly those of Ashdod as well as Moab, Edom, and Judah 
were asked to join. Their rebellions were largely of a local nature. 
Ashod was the first to be subdued. After their defeat Ashdod's king 
broke away from the Assyrian rule. He was ousted by the Assyrians, 
and his ostensibly loyal brother was made king in his place. The 
people were unsatisfied with this move and deposed their new ruler in 
favor of a foreigner. With the increasing discontent there, the coun¬ 
tries that had been undecided before, quickly joined with this cause. 
Hezekiah was personally wooed by an Ethiopian entourage. At the same 
time, he was also subject to anti-Assyrian pressure from the patriotic 
currents in his country. The move he made is not reported in any known 
account. However, we can surmise that he chose not to fight with the 
rebels because his country escaped the punishment most of them re¬ 
ceived. Before 710 Assyria had already reclaimed Ashdod, converting 
it to an Assyrian state, and had subjected Moab and Edom.^ Sargon 
did not attempt to invade Egypt or Asia Minor at this time, probably 
because they were little known or new to the Assyrian armies.H 


•^ Ibid ., pp. 263 - 265 . 

“H. R. Hall, The Ancient History of the Near East 
(New York: Barnes and Noble, 1963 ). ?• 480. 
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There Is no justification, in regardin' Hezekiah as a weak nonarch. He 

attained lasting Biblical recognition for destroying the high places or 

mounds where syncretistic worship was practiced and for pulling out the 

pillars used in Baalistic worship. The Asherah, or cult figurines, were 

no longer worshiped. Hezekiah went so far as to ban the Nehushtan , a 

cult object in the shape of a snake attributed to the period of Hoses. 

II Kings 18:3-6 (appreciative of his reform) spoke of Hezekiah as the 

i? 

best king in .juaah since the beginning of the southern kingdom..''' 
However, his reforms applied to Canaanite and not to Assyrian adapta¬ 
tions of the Yahwhist cult. He do not get true Assyrian influences 

i o 

until Manasseh’s reign.' Isaiah’s prophetic role in his third period, 
then, was his denunciation of the dissident western countries and a 
depreciation of their power. This position is reflected in his 
writings at 20:1-6 and the_Moabite oracle (chapters 15 and 16 ). 

Sennacherib’s Siena. The courage of Hezekiah is evident in the 
fourth stage of events. He became a leader in the new anti-Assyrian 
front. He enlisted the aid of Philistia by conducting skirmishes 
against the city-states there up to the gates of Gaza. He also secured 
Egyptian support. Ascalon, Tyre, and the irrepressible Marduk-apal- 
iddina of Babylon were also involved in spirited support at this time.'' 

This commotion apparently stirred Sennacherib, who had succeed¬ 
ed his father Sarnon at Yinevah, Assyria's capital. Sennacherib moved 
against Judah in 701.. The campaign he conducted climaxes our fourth 
period. Without wasting time, he captured every walled city in Judah 
except Jerusalem. The Assyrians at that time counted 200,150 captives 
and 46 cities defeated. While Ekron was under siege, Egypt came to 


1 £ 

Gordon, on. cit ., p. 236. 

13 

George vf. Anderson, The Hisnorv and Religion of Israel , 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1966), p. 122. 

14 

Oordon, on. cit .. pp. 236 -3?. 
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her aid only to be turned away by the Assyrians. At this, Hezekiah 
cannily gave up hopes for independence and sued for peace. This peace 
was granted on the condition of his release of a pro-Assyrian Philis¬ 
tine named Padi and his payment of tribute. Nonetheless, there appears 
to have been a siege upon Jerusalem. Both Judeans and Assyrians agree 
in this respect. The Assyrians describe Hezekiah as a "bird" pent up 
in a cage. The Bible at this point simulates the speech of a high 
ranking messenger from Sennacherib with the title of Rabshaqeh. This 
man was apparently sent to persuade Jerusalem to surrender. We see 
that he takes an unusual theological view in his speech. He recognizes 
YHWH as the God of Judah, and without deprecating YHWH, he says that 
this God is no longer on the side of His people because they destroyed 
His shrines. Therefore, as the Rabshaqeh has it, YHWH commissioned 
Sennacherib to come and destroy them. This contention sounds incred¬ 
ible, yet is it so? The Rabshaqeh was merely extending his Assyrian 
understanding of religion to Israel. Therefore, it was easily under¬ 
stood that God was angry with Hezekiah, his criminal iconoclast. There 
is then a justice in having YHWH commission Sennacherib to right the 
wrongs of Judah. 

There is a clear divergence between the Hebrew and Assyrian 
stories of what takes place: that is, the Bible does not concede the 
surrender of Jerusalem. Rather it says that at the big moment, 
Jerusalem and its ruling elite were not found wanting. Hezekiah and 
his men stood unequivocally against the invader. Their courage was 
victorious in one of the most surprising turning points in Israel's 
history. The report at II Kings 19:35 informs us that 185»000 troops 
of the besieging army were caught in an epidemic and died. When he 
heard this news, Sennacherib retreated quickly to his capital of 
Nineveh. This story is more than just a wild folk romance, for Her- 
odatus has an almost identical story from an Egyptian source. The 
only discrepancy between them is that for Herodotus the retreat was 
aroused by a rumor rather than by a plague. The Biblical report 
closes with the assassination of Sennacherib at Nineveh, an event 
verified by the Assyrians themselves yet located by them in a time 
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years after this siege.^ 

These four periods of Isaiah belong to a forty year era during 
which armies moved restlessly back and forth across the Near East. 

Rebel coalitions in the West were alert to the possibility for out and 
out repulsion of the foreign yoke. However, the Assyrians asserted 
their hegemony in most of the clashes. They were at the apex of their 
strength in those years. More important for us is that Isaiah was also 
active in this period. Now we will turn to his writings. 


15 Ibid., pp. 237-240 
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CHAPTER I 

THE BOOK OF ISAIAH 


Now let us look at the book of Isaiah and the textual criticism 
of the book. Our purpose in analyzing the book in this way is to dis¬ 
cover who the author or authors were, the probable date of composition, 
and the life situation out of which the book arose. First we will look 
at the history of the partition theory. 

The first inkling of doubt about the integrity of the book was 
voiced as early as the Baba Bathra of the Talmudic literature. This 
document had named "’Hezekiah and his company,"' rather than Isaiah him¬ 
self as the '"writers"' of Isaiah. The word "’write"' at that time was 
ambiguous because it implicated either authorship or editorship. For 
this reason we cannot uncover the exact implications of their statement. 
Moses ben Samuel Ibn Gekatillia, writing in the second century A.D., 
said that the earlier chapters of Isaiah were genuine while the later 
chapters were the product of first century Palestine. 

Early Christian fathers held on to the integrity of Isaiah as we 
can infer from the way the New Testament writers use citations from 
Isaiah's Scriptures.2 

However, by the time of the medieval scholar Ibn Ezra we have 
the first sober attempt to return to the scepticism of Moses ben 
Samuel. Ibn Ezra stated in a reverently indirect way that he believed 
chapters 40 to 66 were not from Isaiah. From this partition of Isaiah 
into two parts (an Isaianic and a non-Isaianic part) at chapter 40 
springs the contemporary theory. 


^Roland Kenneth Harrison, Introduction to the Old Testament 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1969)* P» 7^5* 

2 Ibid. 
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i 

3 

4 

p 

!■ The eighteenth century was to see more spectacular developments 

in Isaiah studies. Doderlein gave an impetus to the partition theory 
with his argument that Isaiah as we know it was the product of two dif¬ 
ferent literary sources. J. B. Koppe, writing at approximately 17-30, 
said that chapter 50 of Isaiah might have been of exi?_ic date, perhaps 

from the writings of Ezekiel. Eichhorn, a contemporary of these Sobol¬ 
's 

ars, thought that the entire section, chapters ho to 66,were exilic.' 

Nineteenth-century scholars further developed the work of 
these forerunners. Geserius argued that chapters hQ to 66 were of a 
piece. Although he was very influential, his theory did not put an 
end to further partitioning of this section. Bleek thought that chap¬ 
ters 40 to 53 were earlier than the section consisting of chapters 63 
to 66 though both sections were by the same author. Stade with less 
reserve than Bleek divided outright between chapters 40 to 6l and 
chapters 62 to 66. Budae thought the partition should be placed at 
chapter 53 but made two exceptions. First, he believed that chapter 60 
was from the earlier section and was out of place in its current loca¬ 
tion. Second, he placed the authorship of chapter 61 in d.oubt. 

These conclusions were given a most notable statement by Duhm and Marti, 
who divided the book of Isaiah into three parts. They said that the 
material up to chapter forty was from or inspired by Isaiah. The next 
fifteen chapters were said to have been written in Babylon before the 
year 533. The last eleven, then, were written in Palestine after 533• 
This theory has won the acceptance of most modern scholars; however, 
scholars have attempted to sub-divide the partitions. Already, fifty 
years before Duhm and Marti, Buckert had divided II Isaiah into two 
parts between chapters 48 and 49 . 


''i 

' 5 Ibid. 

Ibid .. pp. 7^5 - 736. 
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The really new element in Isaiah studies appeared approx¬ 
imately eighty years ago with the adoption of form criticism. This 
approach classified the forms of prophecies, legends, songs, every oral 
unit that was freely transmitted orally before being set in writing. 
Using this method of interpretation, form critics were able to analyze 
chapters 40 to 55 sis an anthology of songs that were edited apparently 
without regard to order. There were no larger units discovered in this 
section, or so it appeared to the architect of form criticism, Gunkel. 
His students, Gressmann, Mowinckel, Volz, and Sissfeldt, held that 
chapters 40 to 55 are made up of two sections both written by II Isaiah. 

Let us look now at the reasons in support of the partition 
theory. Most scholars identify three basic reasons. Those who divide 
Isaiah at chapter 40 point out the influence of the exile in Babylon 
upon chapters 40 to 66. The exile was in the sixth, not the eighth, 
century. Therefore the date of these writings should be in agreement 
with it. Again, II Isaiah differs from I Isaiah with respect to lan¬ 
guage, both as to its vocabulary: and its stylistic usage. I Isaiah 
is concise while II Isaiah is poetic, emotional, and given to natural 
allusions. Third, the theologies of the respective writers are dif¬ 
ferent. I Isaiah lauds the majesty and moral prerogative of the Lord. 
II Isaiah speaks of Israel’s Lord as the only God to the exclusion of 
any of the foreign deities. These arguments have been accepted by the 
majority of modern scholars. However, before leaving this subject let 
us make a few qualifications. First, the argument from the prophet's 
style was in vogue in the heyday of literary criticism, source criti¬ 
cism, and Wellhausen. This argument has slightly lost its hold in the 
seventy or eighty years since then. Not only is the argument not as 
compelling as it used to be, a few scholars are now finding a greater 
linguistic congruity between the parts. Margolioth who wrote fifty 
years ago is an example. Again, the conclusions of the more radical of 
the critics who would date the latest writings almost in the first 
century B.C. are clearly nullified by the discovery of the longer 
Isaiah Scroll at Qumran. This writing is believed to have been in 
circulation at 200 B.C. and materially validates the book as we have it 
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in the Massoretic Text, the basin Hebrew Scripture tradition. There¬ 
fore, Isaiah, as we have it, cannot be later than 200. Indeed, Brownlee 
points out that the principle division of the Qumran Scroll is at 
chapter 34, the physical center of the book, not at chapter 40. He in¬ 
dicates that G. G. Torrev believed that chapters 34 2-nd 35 belonged to 

II Isaiah. Brownlee goes on to say that chapters 36 to 39 night have 

been the adoption of an acknowledged prophetic biographical narrative 

used as a transition. Therefore, he theorizes that the tripartite 

historical, editorial stages that modern scholarship points out was ob- 

c 

scure in Qumran times.'" 

The most sober theory that helps us get beyond the partition 
theory is the theory of an Isaianic School. This theory is firmly 
based in the evidence of the book of Isaiah, itself, for the prophet 
mentions disciples of his, including his own sons, in chapter 8. Sng- 
nell was the modern scholar who developed the theory in its contemoorazy 
form. He pointed out that groups of disciples beginning with Isaiah’s 
own circle handed on the traditions of prophecy. At various times, 
outstanding disciples such as they who are known to us as II Tsai eh ar.d 

III Isaiah became leaders of the School. The product of their concert¬ 
ed effort, our book of Isaiah, is the achievement of the School in 
every stage, combining prophecies on the principle of the catch-word 
(important words in the prophetic vocabulary) and also topically. 3ng~ 

nell stressed a personal tie that existed among the disciples from 

6 

every srage. 

Despite these qualifications of the partition theory of Isaiah, 

I think the theory is firmly based. 


■','Jilliam Brownlee, The Heaninm of the Q.umran Scrolls for 
the Bible (New York: Oxford University Press, 1964), p. 24?. 

Aage Bentzen, Introduction to the Old Testament (Copenhagen: 
G. 3. C. Gads, 1948), II, 114, 
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(>,t~ rng'Sri interest in this raiser is with the historical isaiah, 
and r.o nart of his hook allows us to study the prophet and his message 
as carefully as I Isaiah. Yet even there we must he careful. Objec¬ 
tions acainst the admissibility of parts of this writing have been 
aired by most modern scholars. We will therefore consider the espe¬ 
cially suspect rams for the moment, 

let us herein with the salvation sections in the first twelve 
charters. First there is a section (2:1-4) that appears with few dif¬ 
ferences in Fie ah. Eissfeldt believes it to be an anonymous work that 
afterward became tied to the cult.' /fade also alleges the unit's 
anonymity and daces the nameless author in the time after Isaiah ana 
Hieah.^ Older scholars were disagreed as to whether Isaiah or 
Hi'■‘ah were the true author. Duhiu accented me Isaianic aumorshj.p. 

Q 

and more recently, Kissane was in favor of accepting it.'' Host scho¬ 
lars, however, deny that it is pre-exilic at all. At any rate, m 
(z. noen 0 ‘~ the renewal of Zion) is out of keeping wmh. the prophecies 
before and after it (rrophecies of accusation and judgment). 

calls into ouestion 9 * 1 — 6 ; however he is final— 
10 


ss^eldt then 


- 0 

ly left in doubt as to its integrity.^ Frocksch and Condamin woula 

dace it in the time of the Syro-Ephraimite invasion, into Palestine 
(?35 or just before it). Kissane '' 1 and probably S. R. Driver would 
nlace it right after the destruction of Syria and Ephraim in F34.“~ 


?0tto Eissfeldt, The Old Testament: an Introduction (lew 
York: Harper Row, 19^5)> P* 316. 

teome VJ. Hade, The Book of the Pronhet Isaiah (London: lie— 
thuen, 1911)* P* 14. 

'Edward J. Kissane, The Book of Isaiah (Lublin: Brown and No¬ 
lan, i 960 ), p. 22 . 

10 _ „ 

Eissfeldt, on. cit . pp. 31b - 19* 

"Kissane, on . cit ., n. 108. 


1 2 


Samuel Holies Driver, An Introduction to the Literature of 
the Old Testament (Edinburgh: Clark, 1891), PP= 208 - 09 . 
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Wads would locate it at the tine of Sennacherib's invasion of Judah.* 

11:1-9 is a reference to a Davidic messiah. The earlier verses do not 

~o beyond the messianic thought of 9:1-6. However, there are aooca— 

i-..- 0 +i^ tendencies verses 6 to 9, in the description of oeace and 

14 

harnlessness among the animals in an unearthly state in the future. 

Stade, lackmanr., and Marti would exclude these salvation pro¬ 
phecies as non-Isaianic on the basis of their contradiction with 
proven Isaianic materials, both in their lack of connection wit.o Isa¬ 
iah’s mess aye and in their probable unintelli fr ibility to anyone living 


at the time Isaiah lived. Sellin defends these materials on the 
assumption that Isaiah did not create the salvation theme but adapted 
it from prophecy that his hearers were acquainted with. Therefore, 
Sellin places 2:2-4 at 701, 9:1-6 before 735, and 11:1-9 contemporary 
with 735. 1 " R. H. Pfeiffer is perhaps the most one-sided in his re¬ 
jection of salvation from the preaching of Isaiah. He is sceptical 
of the references to the end of Assyria’s empire and to the inviolabili¬ 
ty of Zion. 1 ^ (The contention about salvation in the message of the 
historical Isaiah will be dealt with heretofore.) 

Text in Isaiah there are the prophecies about the foreign na¬ 
tions. 13:2-22 is a prophecy about the destruction of Babylon and is 
regarded as a writing from .just before 538. The destruction of the 

Babylonian Empire is attributed there to a Median invasion (verse 1?), 

17 

and this could be understood only in the sixth cenoiry. 


13 , 

’Jade, op. oit ., p. o2. 

^•Dissfeldt, op. cit ., p. 319- 

~^3rnst Sellin, Introduction to the Old Testament 
(London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1923), pp. 132, 130* 

“^Robert H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament 
(Hew York: Harper & Brothers, 1948), p. 438. 

"^Eissfeldt, op. cit ., pp. 319 “ 320. 
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Scepticism of this chapter is so widespread that its only acceptance by 
a modem scholar is that of Kissane, who regards "Babylon" as an inter¬ 
relation for the earlier and Isaiar.ic "Assyria" at every place that 
national name appeared. Kissane is so convinced of the validity of 

this theory that he uses it again with respect to the prophecies of 

18 

Koab and Tyre,both suprosedly adapted from prophecies of Assyria. 


The taunt song against Babylon at 14:4-21 is subject to wide¬ 
spread scepticism. If this song wore at first, as now, directed 
against a ruler of Babylon, its date would agree with that of the 

chapter before. If we can read "Assyria" for "Babylon" at every point. 

1 ° 

the charter might well be Isaiar.ic. ' Pfeiffer believes that the de¬ 
tails of this chapter point to nothing definite historically; therefore 
it is impossible to ascertain its date any more specifically than be- 
tween 580 and 250.Among the older scholars, Winckler was able to 

identify the mysterious king who appears in verse 12 as Sennacherib 

21 

and to date the unit at approximately 701 . 


Chapters Ip and 16 contain prophecies about the destruction 
of Koab. The references that they make to Israelite messianic thought 
would place them after the exile. There are, again, no specific chro¬ 
nological references to help us with the precise date. The re-appear¬ 
ance of a few of the verses in Jeremiah has lead scholars to hypothe¬ 
size that this prophecy was originally an anonymous, free-floating 
form that was adapted by the respective prophets.^ 


"^Kissane, on . cit ., pp. 14? - 148, 1?5 - 1?7, 248. 
19 

Sissfeldt, on. ext . 

Of) , 

rfeiffer, on . cit ., pp. 44-3 - 444. 

“^Sellin, on. cit .. p. 13o. 

^Sissfeldt, on. cit ., pp. 320 - 321. 
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Thsre has bean a group of scholars who have maintained that the 
'■ : oabi+e rror^ecies were older chan j.saian. rowever, l)uhm maintained 
that the invasion of Hoab mentioned in 15 s! - ? is that oi the kaoateans 
in the 100’s 3.C. This is clearly a radical interpretation, but 
Procksch, on the other hand, is speaking against the plain meaning of 
the text when he cites the Assyrian invasion of 715 or that of ?20 as 
the "invasion" of this chapter. A more tenable estimation of the date 
is between these two men. bade argues on the basis os style, word 
usage, and acquaintance with Moabite topography for a trans-Jordanian, 
Ephraimite author.“ 

Eissfeldt takes a dim view of the authercity of the anti- 

Egyrtian prorhecy of chapter 19 and favors a date at approximately J"ie 

time of Psammeticus ( 660 ) or Oambyses (529-522). 2 " Pfeiffer, using 

simrla^ material, again rives us little help in dating. He says that 

26 . 

ciny time "between 600 end 3^® is possiole* ihe oxpez*uite division 
of chanter 19 at verse lo perhaps enables us to see the stages oi its 
composition. Yet, objections to the salvation material in the second 
half of the charter as an anticipation of an unfounded appearance of 
Hebrew relation in Sgyrt are discredited by Selim. From Josephus 
Antiauities he argues for the presence of the Jewish community of Leon- 
torolis. 27 Earlier yet is the mere recently discovered Jewish- 
Esyrtian city of Elephantine (sixth century). 

The prophecy of the dissolution of Babylon (21:1-10) is like 
chapter 14 datable to just before 538. verses 11 and 12 also are from this 


2 i'issane, or . cit ., pp. 175 “ 177* 
2-r :iade, or. cit., pr. 106 - 107- 

o c 

'Eissfeldt, or. cit ., r. 321. 
^ c ?feiffer, or . oit ., pp. 445 - 446. 
27 Sellin, 0 £. cit ., p. 133* 
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period. The last two verses, however, are too vague to locate in tine 
or space. Though Procksch would like to trace these vignettes to 
Isaiah and his tine, Sissfeldt dates then all at 538 3. C. Duhm 
considered the chapter exilic However, Dhoime and Kleinert would 
save the Isaianic authorship by eouating the "invasion of Babvlon" 

29 

with Sargon s campaign of 710. 

Sellin considered the Kedarite oracle (21:16-17') an older des- 

30 

ert song used as a prophecy. The prophecy of Tyre (chapter 23) con¬ 
cludes the prophecies against the nations. Procksch and Rudolph would 
recover an Isaianic kemal at the base of this prophecy with non-Isa- 
ianic salvation appendages. Sissfeldt says that only verses 15 to 18 
give us a clue to the date, and they hint of the invasion of Alexander 
(332) and of the restoration of Ptolemy II (274).^” However, these ap¬ 
parently wild guesses must again be qualified by the Qumran evidence 
from the inclusiveness of the longer Isaiah Scroll. 

The next major division of Isaiah,chapters 24 to 27, is often 
called an "Isaiah Apocalypse" and is discredited by almost everyone who 
has analyzed it in recent years. Christopher R. North complains that 
this section cannot be related to any known history that would place 
it in the earliest period of apocalyptic writing (the Haccabean era of 
the book of Daniel).^ However, the section might be as old as 485 if 
Lindblom is correct in identifying a campaign from time of Xerxes in 
one of the•.versesDating these chapters precisely is impossible. 

^Sissfeldt, on, cit,, p. 332. 

^Kissane, on. cit .. pp. 219 - 220. 

■^Sellin, on . cit . pp. 136 - 137* 

31 

J Sissfeldt, on. cit .. p. 24-8. 

-^“Christopher R. North, "The Book of Isaiah," in G. Kenton 
Davies et al (eds.) The Twentieth Century Bible Commentary 
(.New York: Hamper and Brothers, 1955)» P» 269 . 

33 

-^Bentzen, on. cit., p. 114. 
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Pfeiffer studied the short hymns that appear in this apocalypse. He 
"believed that these hymns resemble the chorus in a Greek drama in 
their function. They express Israel's feelings rather than make 
pronouncements on the "plot" of the larger story within the apocalypse. 
How the hymns reached the present text is uncertain. Pfeiffer points 
out the chaotic order of the apocalypse as its most characteristic 

OJi 

feature. ' We agree with most scholars in rejecting these chapters. 

Ffeiffer would place chapters 32-33 and 34-35 in the fifth or 

perhaps fourth century. When he identifies them as "little hooks," I 

3 ^ 

think he is being misleading. I cannot see how they could have teen 
anything hut independent, free-floating prophecies. Buhm rejected 
chapters 32 and 33 as being "insipid," "verbose," "vague," yet, as 
Beilin points out, they cannot be rejected on historical grounds. 
However, he does reject chapters 3^ and. 35 because they are apocalyp- 
tic, presuppose a Jewish dispersion, and borrow from II Isaiah. This 
section, therefore, came into being after the exile, and the conclud¬ 
ing biographical sketch about Isaiah in chapters 3b to 39 was borrowed 
from r I vn^s. ^he legends were first committed to writing perhaps in 

, 36 

the reign of hanassen. 

Hy purpose in this paper is not that of a historical or a 
textual critic. Rather, I am merely trying to interpret the message 
of the historical Isaiah. However, I must be fair to the condition of 
the ancient book. Hence, I will be attentive to the distinctions 
between those parts of I Isaiah that are probably from the historical 
prophet and those that are secondary. 


How that the suspect 
can assign the rest to stages 
period of his activity, comes 


parts of I Isaiah have been reviewed, we 
in the prophet's career. From the first 
the collectio 1 " of judgment prophecies and 




^ Pfeiffer, otd. clt », p. ^ 


3d 


26 


Ibid .. p. 441. 

Beilin, op. cit., on. 114, 13? 


140. 
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blessings(2:6-5:30), the section (9:8-10:4), the prophecy about 
Damascus (17:1-11), the vritings from an Isaianic biography (6:1-9:6 
and 11:1-10). 

From the next stage, that of Sargon II*s invasion, come the 
prophecy about Samaria (28:1-6), the short prophecy about Assyria 
(14:24-2?), and the Egyptian prophecy (chapter 18). 

From the time of Hezekiah's resistence (?12 or 711) come the 
Egyptian prophecy (20:1-6), the Moabite chapters (15 and 16), and the 
composite chapter (22). 

From the time of Sennacherib's invasion c.ome the introductory 
chapter (l), the prophecy of future blessing (2:1-4), the prophecy 
about Assyria (10:5-3^) as well as (17:12-14), the Egyptian chapter 
( 19 ), and the prophetic collection (28:7-32). 

These four stages allow us to trace in the conflations and 
editorializations of Isaiah's school the real historical Isaiah. 
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CHAPTER II 
ISAIAH HIMSELF 

His part in events in Jerusalem . The perspective so far has 
been rather remote from us. The four events that were just described 
take on importance only insofar as they are interpreted by Isaiah 
theologically. Behind the world of event is the world of Divine event 
giving it revelatory value. This combination of event and interpre¬ 
tation is the point of departure for the prophetic message. 

Man and event are mutually contingent in the formation of the 
larger whole called revelation or the message of Isaiah. The event 
upon which the first intervention of Isaiah takes place is the Syro- 
Ephraimite invasion of Jerusalem. Ahaz, a rather undecisive figure, 
was inclined to go to Assyria for aid. At this point the Word of the 
Lord came to Isaiah instructing him to meet the King at a channel 
outside the city walls of Jerusalem. The Word of God at this time was 
a word of strength: "Do not fear the would-be invaders." The clincher 
was the challenge stated as a pun, "If you will not believe, you will 
not be established." Isaiah re-enforces this message by having Ahaz 
request a sign from the Lord. The king's response is typical, I will 
not ask and test the Lord." Isaiah is clearly upset. Though no sign 
is asked for, Isaiah will yet give a sign from the Lord. He explains 
that a child is now being born whose importance is this: before he is 
of the age of moral responsibility the threat of the two kings shall 
be averted, (7:1-17). What then does Isaiah champion at this point? 
Isaiah asserts the relevance of faith in God. What does he object to? 
He is against Ahaz's projected Assyrian alliance. 

From the next period, the time of the collapse of the Northern 
Kingdom, we get nothing of Isaiah, the man. However, his voice rings 
clearly at 28:1-6 and 14:24-27. He rebukes the drunkenness of the 
Israelites and speaks of the ruination of the land. Also, Assyria 
comes under the Divine wrath. Everything we have from the period is 
inconclusive in giving us a clearcut idea of what was going on with 
the prophet then. 
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At the third stage of Isaiah's creative period, the situation 
has taken a turn for the better. Our clue is that the prophet was 
optimistic about the possibilities of a Yahwist revival and renewal of 
anti-Assyrian sentiments. What restrained Isaiah from an unqualified 
endorsement of the monarch? We recall the situation in the Near East 
between 720 and 710. There were quite a few dissident uprisings around 
the edge of the Assyrian Empire. Sargon first then Sennacherib were 
at all times obligated to maintain the order and prestige of the em¬ 
pire. While Judah's allies, including the formerly unconquered Moab 
and Edom, were mauled by the huge military force, Judah appears to 
have escaped unharmed. We can date the free-floating oracle about 
Moab (chapter 15 to 16 ), the short oracle about the campaign against 
Philistia (chapter 14), the oracle about Egypt that spreads across 
three chapters (chapters 18-20) in this period. Isaiah's message was 
basically the same in each case. The smaller vassal state would taste 
of defeat at the hands of Assyria. The same message is applicable 
to Egypt, however the Egyptian prophecy is in part brought to life by 
the mimic action of Isaiah himself. He portended the future of Egypt 
by assuming the sandals and loin cloth of an exile; and so dressed, he 
paraded around the streets of Jerusalem as much as to say, "Don't 
trust an Egyptian alliance." Isaiah used the techniques of political 
demonstration, different perhaps from those familiar to us, to change 
political attitudes. 

The fourth strategic incident in Isaiah's prophecy gives us a 
further look at Isaiah, the man of God, and his involvement in inter¬ 
national politics. The idea of YHWK's hegemony has its clearest state¬ 
ment at this time, for example, in chapter 10. The Lord becomes the 
Divine Subject of history. Assyria is His Tool in accomplishing what 
He wants to do, that is, to punish His own people. However,things are 
not all this simple; the Lord's tool has raised itself in opposi.tion to 
the Lord by forgetting the Hand of Him Who wields it. This is an 
error of presumptuous arrogance. Isaiah's message is therefore a 
taunt song directed at Assyria. Neither Hezekiah nor his foe re¬ 
cognized the import of God's role. Therefore, a more obvious part in 
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the drama that was about to happen was now in order. The Lord would by 
Himself turn away the Assyrian threat without the least support from 
Hezekiah. This climaxed God’s action in the experience and witness of 
Isaiah. Also at this time were Isaiah's prophecies about the de¬ 
struction and restoration of Egypt (30:1-7, 

His •political stance . Isaiah represents a political position 
that becomes clear only against a background of faith. The only true 
hegemony is that of the Lord whose position becomes clearer as it is 
inferred from the complicated system of allegations of Isaiah. The 
prophet is capable both of renouncing either side or of identifying 
himself with either side politically. Blank would simplify this con¬ 
fusion by positing a politically homogeneous Isaiah with editorial- 
ization from Isaianic "shadows" and Isaianic editors who re-applied 
the words of Isaiah in subsequent times, often with a radically new 
interpretation of his message. 1 I think this is unnecessary. Gott- 
wald believes Isaiah's perplexing fickleness does have a purpose, that 
of dwarfing every political issue beneath the most vital of issues — 
faith in the Lord. But this is not all that can be said. Scholars 
for seventy or eighty years have been trying to understand the nature 
of the political outlook in Israelite prophecy. 

Prophetic •politics . Winckler evidently created a small sen¬ 
sation eighty years ago with his presumptuous statement that the 
prophets were political agents from foreign countries sent to con¬ 
trovert the nationalistic impulses of Israel. According to this 
theory, Isaiah was a pawn of Assyria. That this statement is ridicu¬ 
lous in respect of the complete spectrum of Isaiah's genuine political 
utterances is obvious from our analysis of his four stages. Kuechler 
disagreed with Winckler and suggested that Isaiah and the prophets 
were basically religious in character and not political counselors. 
Staerk believed that the prophets had a sound grasp of the political 


1 Sheldon K, Blank, Prophetic faith in Isaiah (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1958), pp. 9-11. 
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| situation. ^ Recently, von. Rad has alleged Isaiah's political saga- 

;j city.^ Staerk believed Isaiah's most significant contribution to the 
:j interpretation of the Assyrian situation was his separation of the 

theocratic from the political. Wilke who made perhaps the most careful 
of these studies, broke down the prophetic objections into their com- 
■ ponent accusations for example, those against involvement with foreign- 
nations, weaponry, empty nationalistic emotionalism, faithlessness, 
and he applied them to important events to which the prophets spoke. 
Troeltsch and Weinrich were able to approach this subject from a 
sociological perspective. They identified these prophets with modern 
utopian thinkers who interpret the real world by the world of ideals. 

This observation of theirs was objected to by Elliger who thought it 
inappropriately dogmatic. He thought of prophecy as a tradition of 
political realism based on a state of communion with God. This tradition, 
he thought replaced the older traditions of covenant. The Davidic mon¬ 
arch is for Buber, whose name is world renowned as a philosopher, the 
basic cultural idea in the politics of prophetism. Beneath the aegis 
of monarchy a confaguxation of theology and politics evolved. Stand¬ 
ing in this perspective Isaiah discredited the efficacy of involvement 
with foreign nations and championed a policy of "being still".(18:4). 
Therefore inactivity became the way of political salvation. Most re¬ 
cently Kraus has investigated prophecy as an attempt to get back to 
the ethos of the amphyctionic era of Hebrew political civilization. 

The expectation of the reactionary prophets deferred salvation to a 

divine event in the future and was a defense against those who would 

h 

place salvation in the state alone. 

%orman K, Gottwald, All the Kingdoms of the Earth 
(New York: Harper & Row, i 960 ), pp. 352 - 35^ • 

^Gerhard von Rad, Old Testament Theology 
New York: Harper & Row, 1965 ), II* pp. 149 - 50* 

^Gottwald, on. cit., pn. 353 - 35^» 35^ - 56, 358 - 59 

361 - 65 . 
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Cross uses a legalistic interpretation of ancient Hebrew international 
theory. The legal base of the idea is the network of vassal and parity 
treaties from the time of David. He believes these pending legal 
strictures substantiated the protest of the prophets when they were 
transgressed by the indifferent hither and yon of the eighth to sixth 
century empires. Mendenhall in a Harvard lecture used the analogy of 
the early Latin understanding of authority, that is, the idea of the 
imperium , to convey a sense of the prophetic notion of politics, lhe 
imperium isn't to be confused with the modem bureaucratic, repre¬ 
sentative understanding of government. Rather the imperium connotes 
the effective use of personal authority. The Israelite community 
thought of God as a suzerain imperium over the whole world. Within 
this context we can more easily understand those modern scholars who 
believe prophecy to have been a politic and not a cuitic reality.^ 

Gottwald presents many of these arguments. Yet he is conscious 
of their shortcomings. They possess hidden dualities: "subject/object, 
cause/effect, utopian/prudential". Gottwald avoids this problem by 
maintaining constantly in view the living liaison between the prophet 
and God. The prophets were quickened in their faith by their exper¬ 
ience of God, the older prophetic traditions, and the political moves 
of the God-appointed monarch, in that order of importance. They viewed 
salvation as a future act of God and not as a political position. 

Isaiah construed salvation as a time when Israel would be a gathering 
place of nations, or a priestly enclave in an international alliance 
(2:1-4, and chapter 19 ). The prophets were used as counselors rather 
than decision-makers in ancient Israel. They were "experiential and 
contextual" in their approach to life. Their message arose from their 
understanding of life. At the same time, their message helped to 
structure the real world in the experience of the Hebrew people. 


•5'George Ernest Wright, "The Nations in Hebrew Prophecy" encoun¬ 
ter , XXVI ( 1965 ), pp. 236 , 23 ?, 231 , 234 . 

^Gottwald, on. cit ., pp, 355 - £?> 375 ~ 77 » 3 S 5 - ??• 
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% These scholars represent almost an unmanageable plurality of approaches 

?..i 

;j None of these views is adeauate in itself to describe Isaiah's 

■i 

1 politics in its richness. We get a measure of insight from the locus 

"j of these observations. Of Isaiah, we can say no more than that he was 

absorbed in the political situation, was an astute observer of it, 
and was a reliable counselor. Yet, he relegated his politics to a 
) lower position than that of his main concern, something that will 
hopefully become clearer as we go along. 

1 Psychological theories of prophecy . Isaiah's genius is also 

an individual, subjective matter. The study of prophetic psychology 

had its beginnings in Spinoza. Spinoza understood this subject in 

l the perspective of his pantheistic philosophy of nature. He held 

that every man has an evocative gift by which he is able to come to 

grips with the Divine in him and with God as an Independent Being. 

Spinoza saw the prophet as a man with an especially vivid gift of this 

kind. Although this philosopher speaks a great deal about the work of 

God, he is able to appreciate that prophecy can vary according to 

n 

the disposition, t emperament, and thoughts of the prophet. 

: From Spinoza there are two possible lines of development. 

First, Steuernagle stressed prophecy's cooler, more deliberative side 
where the prophet fashions his message out of his own experience. This 
view recalls an earlier era of study when the prophet was thought to be 
’ a purveyor of religious ideas (as with Ewald). 

Those who disqualified this view represented the second line 
of development. They held that Israelite prophetism was not so de¬ 
liberative as might appear. The true subject or "I" of prophecy is 
God, not the prophet. The prophet's response is an emotional accompan¬ 
iment to the prophecy with which he is entrusted. Baudissin saw this 
clearly eighty years ago. Gunkel at about the same time held as the 


^3. Spinoza, The Philosophy of Spinoza (New York: 
Modern Library, 195*0» PP» 36-40, 47-48, 51• 
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4 purely personal factor in prophecy the private experiences in which the 
visions and auditions come. The vision is identifiable as such. (Only 

!j prophecies with the specific marks of a vision are to be thought of as 

■ such.) The audition is the message that comes to the prophet by ear and 

is changed into a prophetic speech. Gressmann used Gunkel's typology. 

He enhanced the idea of an individual element in prophecy in his 
psychology of "changing moods." He noted that unhappy moods are amel¬ 
iorated by happy moods; rough words are assuaged by consolatory words. 
The consolatory words give us the clearest insight into the prophet's 
psychology while the rough words constitute the core of the prophet's 
message which is from God. After the study of Balia, the words 
"reproach" and "threat" came into the study of prophetic psychology. 

A threat is a judgment oracle, and a reproach is the accusing reason in 
which the judgment is explained as a punishment. Hempel uses this 
typology to describe the prophetic psychology. He believes that the 
reproach arises out of the prophet's personal investment in his pro¬ 
phecy (the purely prophetic part being the threat). 

The elaborations of this theory focus upon the rationalizing 
response of the prophet. Therefore, Wolff bewails the use of the word 
ecstacy for anything in GQ.d Testament prophetic literature. He wonders 
how a prophet could speak coherently at all when in such a state. The 
prophet has to be in a reasonably sound state of mind to function as a 
prophet.® 

Heschel quite successfully disproves the theory of ecstacy 
both in its frenzy and its enthusiasm forms. A prophet is in frenzy 
when his personality madly goes out of himself toward God. Enthusiasm 
refers to the entrance and transformation of the personality by God. 
Heschel finds the assumptions of this theory inappropriate in describ¬ 
ing the Hebrew prophets, since it assumes that individual personality 


Q 

°Claus Westermann, Basic Forms of Prophetic Speech 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1967), pt>. 16-20, 
23-29,.31-32, 52-53, 59-63. 
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is extinguished and that normal personality cannot he a medium of 
prophecy. This, in his view, leaves us nothing hut incoherent hahhling. 
Clearly, the language of Hebrew prophecy is natural and intelligible. 
Against the view of prophecy as an expressly private experience, 

Heschel points out its national-international scope. Unlike ecstacy, 
prophecy is not a self-culminating action or event. Prophecy is rather 
a verbal statement, a speech that communicates a message. Prophecy 
belongs to the real everyday world, and not to an incredibly remote 
world of thought. Prophecy springs from a God outside the self and not 
from a hidden part of the personality as with frenzy. These observa¬ 
tions tend to prove that the essence of Hebrew prophecy is not ecstacy.9 
Heschel skirts the theory of ecstacy in favor of what he calls a theory 
of pathos. Pathos in its earlier sense denoted anything capable of 
being influenced from without and responding to that influence with 

emotion. From this definition it follows that a stone isn't pathetic, 
but Heschel contends that God is. He can be affected by the pending, 
outside world and can respond with emotion. Heschel uses the Old 
Testament references to a feelingful God to prove his point. The 
prophet is that person who is sensative to God's pathos. His prophecy 
is an emotional response to God's pathos. The pathos of the prophet in 
no way creates the prophecy but is simply a condition of those who have 
prophecy. Therefore to say prophecy is pathetic is to make no further 
claims about it.^ 

H. Wheeler Robinson rejects Heschel's theory as moving away 
from the ancient Hebrew view toward.an inappropriate modern, psychol¬ 
ogical theory. Robinson would have us understand the ancient evolution 
of prophetism by exegeting the word nabhi (prophet) with respect to its 
stages of development. Before the eighth century, the word belonged 


9Abraham Heschel, The Prophets (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1962), pp. 353, 355. 
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to the vocabulary of ecstatic prophecy. Then the eighth century was 
' iust besinnir~, there appeared the outstanding ethical prophets who 
were less ecstatic than sober. After the sixth century, the prophet 
was seer, largely in retrospect, for prophetism had just about dried up 

c^ea+ivitv. r -od v/as the essential cause of the prophetic oracle, 

^ p 

yet -he importance of the prophet is not precluded thereby. 

The thought of recent scholars cannot he reduced to a single 
thread. From the above we cannot say any more than that prophetism 
was la^vclv nor.-ecstatic. The typically personal part of the prophet's 
rrorhesvinv was his extension and interpretation of the Divine word 
-.-rented to him from without. Doth human reason and feelinys had a 
pa-t. 7on Rad refers to this personal part of prophecy as the "pro¬ 


phet's freedor 


," That part in excess of the word of Tod is 

*1 o 




ohet's freedom to assert himself. 

These theories adopt the psycholory of prophetism enable us tc 
complete a model of prophecy made up of three concentric circles. The 
i^ernost circle is me wore, os *od mat mw.. is aocu^ ^o ac^ j— hie™ 
torv. The second circle is composed of the rational and emotional 
responses of the prophet to what is point on in and through him. The 
cuter circle is the contemporary world as an influence upon the pro¬ 
phet. This model will be of use throughout this paper. Let us in 
arrivin'* be conscious of the exclusiveness of the inner circle. Isa¬ 
iah and his life situation could be influenced 'by the Ford from Tod; 
The 'ford, however, was never chanted or softened to be more adequate 
to the situation. The hemal of Isaiah's message was a Ford from 
without and therefore not to be confused with any raticnalisinm 
or emotin-p of the prophet. The prophet was the spokesman for Tod ra¬ 
ther than a teacher of relirious ideas or a moral example. 


1 ”j - 

--y, Wheeler Robinson. Inspiration and Revelation in the Old 
Testament (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953)) ??• 134 - 

185, 1?3 ~ ? L '-> 

“^7or. Rad, or. cit ., pp. 70 - ?1, 75 ~ ?&, 77 • 
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The individuality of Isaiah becomes more apparent when he is 
seen in contrast with contemporary and nearly contemporary Israelite 
prophets. This is to hold constant the basic Divine core found in 
each of Israel's prophets and look for marks of individuality proper 
to each alone. The most striking psychological contrast to Isaiah is 
Jeremiah. Jeremiah at the beginning his creative period acts as if 
there were a great psychological restraint holding him back from the 
complete realization of his God-appointed mission. His unresolved 
subjective conflicts seem to get in the way. How different is Isaiah's 
canny resoluteness. There are few personal pressures in him that 
impede his life work. For example, look at the way he handles himself 
with the King (7:1-1?). However, the personal side of Isaiah occasion¬ 
ally shines through. His pity is seen perhaps at (1:4-9) where after 
making an accusation speech, he wails the sorry state of his Judahite 
brethren.^ i{ e j_ s also able to experience awe in the presence of God 
( 6 : 5 ). 

Using the same method, we can also investigate the social 
variable in Isaiah's ministry. The main contrast in this respect is 
to Amos who prophesied to the Kingdom of Israel. Although there was 
great prosperity in Israel at the time of Amos, the Samaritans were 
consuming themselves in meaningless, empty pursuits, economic exploita¬ 
tion, or, among the less serious, feasting. Amos with his straight- 
laced, unsophisticated rural background was bewildered by what he saw 
there. His message was therefore desperate, rough-hewn, and almost 
completely negative. Antithetically, Isaiah's Judah was not in such 
obvious moral decline and its population was in that respect stronger. 

We have every reason to believe that its population was more homogeneous 
economically, religiously, and racially. We know of cities whose 
entire population was given over to a single craft, weaving, pottery¬ 
making and so forth. There were less Hittite, Canaanite influences. 


13. 


Von Rad, Ibid. .. 


pp. 166 - 6 ?. 
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Isaiah, an urban type, was therefore at more freedom to produce 
prophecy of both a more noble and a compassionate kind. There is a 
brightness, humor in his writing that we don*t find in Amos, as well 
as a balance between judgment and salvation. Isaiah's urban back¬ 
ground comes to the surface in his interest in law and the idea oi a 
new polls . These were two of the basic ideas he used to interpret his 
situation. 

Is it possible to write a biography of Isaiah? We know little 
about him from his book. Isaiah could have been bom at any time be¬ 
tween 770 and 760 and his period of active prophecy extended from the 
reign of Ahaz to that of Kezekiah, as far as we know. He tells us he 
is married, has at least two children with names that are terse 
pronhetic statements,"A Remnant will Return" and, The Spoil Hastens, 
The Prey Hurries." (8:1-4) He is a resident of Jerusalem and as such 
is an intimate of important Jerusalemites including the kings. He 
gathers disciples around him (7:1-17),(8:16-17). He prophesies 
against contemporary public figures and appears to be well versed in 
letters. Most scholars assume him to be of aristocratic background; 
but this conjecture is not proven by his easy access to the kings, 
because cult prophets of every kind were also given royal audiences 
at this same period. The prophet reveals in his book a vivid famili¬ 
arity with details of Jerusalem life; the temple and its precincts, 
the waters of Shiloah emptying into the pools of the city, the 
orchards outside of town, houses of brick or of stone, street 
minstrels. So urban is Isaiah's thought that when the towns are 
emptied, the entire countryside is said to be vacant.^ This is typi¬ 
cal of a time when even the farmers lived in towns, and-villages. ^ 


Robert H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948), p. 422. 
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CHAPTER III 


I ISAIAH'S MESSAGE 

Now, let us proceed to the nature of Isaiah's message. We have 
already looked at the broad spectrum of Israelite prophetism and at 
Isaiah as an individual. We have already reviewed many theories along 
the way, and none of them has given us any clearer insight as to the 
essence of Isaiah's prophecy.We can attain such an insight only as we 
turn our inquiry toward the message itself. 


VOCATION 


Conversely, we cannot understand the message apart the pro¬ 
phet who proclaimed them. Isaiah's prophetic career issued from a 
special summons from God. Therefore the union of prophet and message 
is seen nowhere more clearly than in Isaiah's vocation narrative. 

Unlike the violent, inward struggle of a Jeremiah or the bi¬ 
zarre absorption through which Ezekiel's writers represent him as 
finding his way to God, Isaiah's vocation narrative is characterized 
by a reverence and majesty that belong to the mood of this prophet. 
Characteristically, the scene unfolds in the urban world of Jerusalem 
with temple, cult, in short, all the appropriate religious trac¬ 
ings. Isaiah is praying in the temple, not merely praying but having 
the sensation of being lifted up to the very presence of God. The 
heavenly participants and movement of events in this upper sphere 
transpire in an unimaginably stately, grandiose manner. Isaiah's pres¬ 
ence is scarcely noticed. His figure more and more recedes into the 
background. At this moment, unusual psychological things begin to hap¬ 
pen to the prophet. He gasps out, "Woe to meI For I'm ruined. For a 
man of unclean lips am I. And in the midst of a people of unclean lips 
I live. For the King, YKWK of Hosts, my eyes have looked at" (6:5). 

I have translated this verse as literally as possible to demonstrate 
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several syntactic oddities. First, the word "unclean" precedes the word 
"litis" in each instance. This is the normal attributive pattern and ac¬ 
centuates the importance of the adjective. The uncleanness of Isaiah 
and his fellow Judeans is plainly in contrast to the tris-holiness of 
God (6:3). Note also the position of the personal pronoun "I." How 
far back can it recede in an intelligible sentence I Isaiah ®s spontane¬ 
ous use of language discloses a sense of self-diminution, forlornness 
in the presence of the divine King. At that instant, almost as if by 
good fortune, a seraph appears and purifies the prophet's lips with a 
burning coal. This act apparently produces a change in the prophet's 
attitude about himself, for verse 8 returns to the conventional style 
of syntax without the trailing "I." "And I heard the voice of YKWK 
saying, 'Whom shall I send, and who will go for us?'" Isaiah at once as 
it were springs to life. His response is of a different order than his 
previous remarks. He says in response to YHWH's request, "Look at meI 
Send me I (Again I am trying to be literal.) This unaccountable trans¬ 
formation has sent Isaiah right into the midst of the action. What has 
happened? 

This unusual phenomenon is explainable by the celebrated "Mes¬ 
senger Thesis" of Lindblom and Kohler. This theory studies the typical 
prophetic introductory formula, "Thus says YHWH." Lindblom and Kohler 
perceptively cite examples of parallel introductory formulas in the 
literature of oriental declarations and decrees. Kohler cites examples 
of this kind in Babylonian antiquities and also in the Biblical histo¬ 
rical books. He rafers to the importance of Isaiah 6 (the vocation) 
for the understanding of the - "messenger" in his second publication 
concerning his thesis. He states that,"Thus says YHWH," gives a speech 
the divine prerogative. The words that are introduced by this phrase 
are not simply human words but words of a revelatory nature. God has 
become the Subject. The messenger or the prophet can use the first per¬ 
son singular, but this "first person" is understood to be the sender of 
the message rather than the messenger himself. The messenger's sense of 

self is completely wrapped up in the identity of the sender. Isaiah ex- 
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perienced this sane diminution of the self and identification with 
his divine lord."'' The ancient oriental messenger performed his 
duties "by memorizing the words his king had given him and by duplicat¬ 
ing them, before the party for whom the message had been sent. But 
Isaiah wasn't simply a deliver of words, he had become his Lord's al¬ 
ter-ego. Similarly, as the prophet of God, Isaiah had a share in 
God's cower. 


Although the messenger Thesis is universally recognised, sev¬ 


eral important scholars would disqualify the psychologization of Isa¬ 
iah 6. For instance, Fngnell voiced a protest to those who would try 

to analyse Isaiah in this way. Consequently, he makes nothing of the 

2 ~ 

syntactic peculiarities cited above. 

The nature of the message which Isaiah was vouchsafed is sub¬ 
ject to ’widespread controversy. At first glance there appears to be a 
paradox in it. Isaiah is commissioned to go out and preach to a 
nation that docs not understand. The people will see but not be able 
to perceive the meaning of his message. They will be restrained from 
coning to their senses and repenting of their wicked ways. Who will 
restrain the ueople in this ’way? The sense of the paradox is that 
the people have done themselves in, so greatly have they become en¬ 
trenched in their sins. Their sinning has become so much a way of 
life that the ueople have lost their most precious sense, the sense 
that distinguishes between right and wrong. This, I think, is the 
conclusion to be drawn from the message of YHWH (6:6-10), However, 
this conclusion is only partially correct, for Isaiah's message is 
misunderstood unless seen in the context of his more urgent statement, 
that prophecy of an event about to happen in the not too distant fu¬ 
ture that would be so terrible, so monumental in its scone that all 
human backwardness would be irrelevant, all human repentence, futile. 


‘"Claus Westermarr, Basic Forms of Prophetic Speech (Philadel¬ 
phia: 'Westminster Press, 196 ?), pp, 35 ~ 3^, 3?> 39» ^0. 
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Ivan Enmnell, The Call of Isaiah fUmsala: Lundequist, 
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next to it. The social order will collapse, the proud will he abased, 
the country will be ravaged by war and by famine. God will actually 
become apathetic in Heschel's sense of the word. Our investigation of 
the prophet's message will focus on this event. Only in the context 
of this event can we make any sense out of the message of Isaiah in 
its completeness. 

What, then, is Isaiah's message? Apparently, it has to do wiih 
the realization that YKWH's position as divine King of Israel no long¬ 
er held any promise of security. Clearly, it is to the perspective of 
the larger event that is appearing just ove -1 " the horizon that every 
action, perception, Idea, and meaning is relegated. The very achieve¬ 
ment of YKWH in sculpting out the identity of His people will be¬ 
come nullified. The identity of this people and their future are at 
stake. 



Isaiah fashions out of the matter of poetry a handful of meta¬ 
phors that enable him to communicate his message. The phrase "bay of 
YHWH" is such a form of expression. The identity of this bay is con¬ 
cealed in the mysterious YKWH. To whom does Isaiah refer when he uses 
this or any of his divine epithets? 

Note on Isaiah's theology. The names Isaiah most frequent¬ 
ly uses for God are YHWH and J elohim; however, since the prophet 
adds little to their accepted meanings, we will let them stand as 
self-explanatory. The name YKWH (the Lord) in the hands of Isaiah 
and his school frequently becomes YHWH of Hosts. This special 
divine title appears more than fifty times in I Isaiah. The locus 
of its meanings-is varied. Most often this YHWH of Hosts is ab¬ 
sorbed in activity, but His Word is also of much importance. The 
series of associations which His presence evokes are so impressive 
that He cannot be regarded except as the Protagonist of I Isaiah. 

Let us review the texts in which His name appears. 'YHWH is 
said to be the Savior of Jerusalem (l:9). He also wreaks judg¬ 
ment upon Israel. YHWH portends famine upon His enemies in Is¬ 
rael (3:l). He makes it plain that His holiness requires the pun¬ 
ishment of miscreants in Judah (5:16). His oversight also extends 
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over the foreign nations. His action in these texts confirm his 
grandeur. YHWH will act upon the mighty world empire of Assyria 
to bum it (10:16). YHWH taunts Egypt that the combined strength 
of its counselors and wisemen is no match for His all-knowing wis¬ 
dom (19:12). He swings His hand over the frightened nation as much 
as to assert His control over the nations of men (19:16)* Paradox¬ 
ically, the prospect changes in a few verses as YHWH assumes His 
tutelary role and enables a group of Judeans to settle in Egypt. 
Either as an austere Vindicator of His righteousness or as a gen¬ 
tle guardian of His people, YHWH is in control. Further references 
to His activity run to the extent of Syria and Ephraim (17:3) as 
well as to the private world of the court official Shebna (22:15- 
25) We might note also that the prophecy concerning Moab (chap¬ 
ters 15 and 16) makes no mention of YHWH of Hosts. If this omis¬ 
sion has any importance, it might imply that Moab was toounimpor- 
tant or close at hand to warrant the use of the impressive divine 
title. That would confirm the grandeur and predominance of the God 
of that title, by contrast. 

Who is YHWH of Hosts? We have nothing to go on but hints at 
various places. From them we can infer that He is glorious, awful, 
righteous, holy, wise, fatherly, capable of being moved by His 
emotions, and a God beside whom there is none other. 

YHWK's title points to a circle of beings of a partially ob¬ 
scure nature who are said to surround Him. This is His "Host." 

The mysterious identity of these beings has provoked a lengthy 
scholarly discussion as published in B. N. Wambaca's study. Konig 
opted for perhaps the most literal meaning of the Hebrew root 
when he tied these "Hosts" to the historical Israelite armies. 
Kautzsc’n ammended his military theory by adding that the "Hosts" 
were connected with the Ark of the Covenant. Arnold sought to 
ammend further by pointing out that the title isn't "The Lord of 
Hosts" as most modern scholars would believe but rather "A Lord of 
the Host," because the title is anarthrous. He believes that this 
God was merely a Warrior among warriors and not the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army. This theory does not hold water, however, 
because the divine name is a proper name and is for this reason 
definite. 

This concrete Interpretation of the "Hosts" as the armies of 
Israel is balanced by theories of a more far-flung turn. Swald 
believed the "Hosts" were stars and in this sense "Hosts of Heaven" 
who fought on the side of the Israelite armies. Kohler in the next 
century adopted this "star theory" but perceived that the motive 
for its use was apologetic; the title was used as a way of sub¬ 
jecting the astral culcs to the Yahwist religion and therefore 
insuring the purity of Israelite worship. Wambaco apparently does 
not have much faith in these "star theories, " for he does not 
allow them much room in his study. 

Several scholars have placed the "Hosts" in a metaphysic of 
natural evil as the causes of evil. Herder traced the "Hosts" 
back to the Sinai experience and its prodigies, its supernatural 
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accompaniments of theophany. Similarly, Gressmann viewed the 
"Hosts" as the destructive agents that bring war, pesti¬ 
lence, earthquakes, and famine. Marti took the further step of 
identifying YHWH of Hosts with the Storm God who wields destruc¬ 
tive natural agents of this type. Schwally interpreted these 
"Hosts" as demonic warriors like the "wild Herd" of Wotan in 
Teutonic mythology. 

Each of these theories has much to commend it; however none of 
them do anything but skirt the periphery. Our interest is cleanly 
with YHWH and not with His hosts. Him we must bring into focus. 

We have seen how His presence is majestic and awful, how His he¬ 
gemony is unquestioned. Perhaps the earliest translation of the 
divine title, the Septuagint’s phrase kyrios rantokrator .connotes 
the special sense of the title in clearest form. This special 
sense is of omnipotence. YHWH of Hosts is above every nation. His 
holiness pertains to the entire world. Therefore Isaiah's use of 
the title heralds the universalization of theology. 

I Isaiah uses the divine title, "The Holy One of Israel," in 
poetic counterpoint to the title YHWH of Hosts. "The Holy One" 
appears twelve times in I Isaiah. The title appears to be unique 
to the Isaianic school, for it occurs rarely outside I and II Isa¬ 
iah. We disagree with those who assert that the title is Isaiah's 
"favorite name" for God and marshal in support of our contention 
the greater frequency of "YHWH of Hosts" in Isaiah. The texts 
in which the "Holy One" appears are of three types. First, there 
are the texts in which He is represented as an object of con¬ 
tempt, in effect. This description is perhaps a little strong. At 
1:4 the people of Israel reject the Holy One possibly in favor of 
idol-worship. The Holy One's people were not so much sceptical 
about His existence; they disbelieved in His deeds and His coun¬ 
sel (5sl9)• They turned away from Him and sinned (30:11, 30*12, 
30:15). Secondly, the Holy One responds in retaliation. He 
threatens to burn the disobedient like chaff and stubble (5:24). 

This is the only reference we have of His wrath taking the form 
of punishment. Strange as it appears, the title occurs in parallel¬ 
ism with YHWH of Hosts in this verse. The third form of the Holy 
One's personality marks the achievement of a state of concord with 
His people. His presence evokes their joy (12:6). They will leave 
off their trust in political alliances and turn to Him (10:20). 

He is described as the Maker or Creator whom all mankind will see 
(29:19)* This then is a God of long-suffering and love who pa¬ 
tiently bears the rejection of His people. 

Then what has happened to the forcefulness of the ancient 
Hebrew understanding of "holiness"? From the way Isaiah uses his 
language this forceful aspect of holiness is more clearly in evi- 


^B. N. Wambacq, L'Spithete Divine Jahve S e ba*ot (Declee: 
de Brouwer, 194?), up. 4-7, 22, 12 - 15, 18, 20, 22 - 26, 29, 
32 - 33, 30 , 36 , 3S‘, 38 - 39, ^0 - 42. 
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ii dence in its adjectival uses. Obviously, the thrice Holy One of 

l Isaiah T s vocation is exalted above all else (6:l). We have an in- 

! direct reference to the destructive grandeur of God's holiness at 

10:17. The "Light of Israel" that becomes a destructive fire 
points in this direction. This is possible if we read into the 
text the Babylonian notion that fire is a derivative idea, of 
holiness . The Hebrew understanding was that holiness had to do 
with a numinous sense of greatness and therefore with taboo. They 
held that God is the source of holiness and that everything that 
comes into contact with Him participates in His holiness and be¬ 
comes holy. This transfer of holiness is not achieved ex onere 
onerato merely by coming into contact with God. Rather God re¬ 
serves to Himself the right to declare things holy. Also things 
can become holy by coming into contact with acknowledged holy ob¬ 
jects. ' 

Is there no difference between YHWH of Hosts and the Holy One 
of Israel? YHWH is a majestic, dynamically active force in human 
events. The Holy One is for the most part an object. He is acted 
upon. He is the object of a ridicule YHWH rarely receives. Des¬ 
pite the forcefulness of the Hebrew idea of holiness, the Holy 
One of Israel has receded into nearly a proto-Suffering Servant. 
Can we try to"second-guess" Isaiah at the point of his theology? 
However our conclusions lead us in that direction, we can make 
only a tentative conjecture. These two divine titles Isaiah uses 
most typically are not interchangeable. Isaiah's God is bipolar 
in -personality. The Holy One is the object of rejection while 
YHWH of Hosts is the protagonist par excellence, neglect of whom 
results in the threat of reprisal. 

Also in Isaiah's vocabulary of God-names are such lesser 
titles as the Mighty One, the King, the Rock, Counselor, and 
Crown. We will not explore these titles in any more detail. 

The basic duality in Isaiah’s theology is as elaborated above. 


YHWH is the mover of ultra-human events. The prophet embodies 
this faith in God in action at 2:11. Let us investigate this pro¬ 
phecy. The yeast has been bubbling for four verses. While God's 
people have been living amidst meaningless luxuries, they have 
heaned up for themselves soreerors and man-made idols. At 2:11 the 
contrast between the people's lowly submission to idols of their own 
making and their feeling of elevation or pride in their self-made 
religion is the key to the prophecy. The exaltation of God then 


1 1 

“’Helmer Ringgren, The Prophetical Conception of Holiness 
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makes an appearance and. shatters in judgment this false sense of 
•pride. YHWH becomes His own Vindicator. Verse 11 describes in vivid 
terms the making low of the false worshipers. "And YHWH alone will 
be exalted on that day." 

The Day of YHWH . What day is this? Verse 12 readily and une¬ 
quivocally reveals to us, "Because it is the Day of YHWH of Hosts." 
Every possession of human pride will be made low on that day. Af¬ 
ter unloading this blast, Isaiah proceeds to specify the extent of 
YHWH's action. Every noble and magnificent thing, everything the 
average eighth-century Palestinian placed faith or pride in is to come 
to nothing. So dreadful will be this mighty destruction that crowds of 
people will try to escape. Verses 19 and 20 describe how ridiculous 
these terrified people become as they flee to the refuge of caves 
or holes in the ground. Before the chapter comes to a close, the 
idolater has relinquished his idolatry in a fearful effort to avert 
YHWH's anger. 

The first part of chapter three can be viewed either as a 
complimentary song of judgment or as part of the same one. YHWH there 
is expected to bring about the destruction of Jerusalem by removing 
its precious food supply. The "staff" of food and water upon which 
they base their security will be taken away. The prophet maps out 
how the various social strata will be cast about in an anarchic man¬ 
ner so that a child will be in a position to give orders to military 
officers. Each man will contend with his neighbor. This scene of 
physical deprivation and social-political anarchy represents the 
nadir of Day-of-YHWH ideology in I Isaiah,. The theme crops out else¬ 
where in I Isaiah in complete or partial poetic forms. 

5:30 climaxes a ringing accusatory message with a vividly 
descriptive reference to the Day of YHWH. Then at 7:18-23 we have a 
composite speech, composite because it presupposes more than one 
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point of view. This is a four-part prophecy that conflates the hope 
of an era of safety and of plentiful food provision, a descriptive 
allusion to the figurative shaving of Israel with the razor of 
Assyria, and the creation of wilderness where there had been garden 
lands. These apparently unrelated prophecies exemplify the broadness 
of the scone of the Day of YHWH. Chapter 10 uses n rhe Day of YHWH"or, 
more frequently, the echo phrase "In that (or one) day" with regard 
to the judgment of Assyria. The tone becomes all the more austere in 
the Damascus oracle because that northern city was expected to be 
completely vanquished (chapter 1?). This one-sided prophecy has been 
a nroblem for the literalists who are conscious of Damascus' antiqui¬ 
ty and its record of continuous settlement. However the prophecy goes 
on to allow for a few Damascene survivors who will merge with the 
Ephraimite population. When that comes about, Israel and Judah will 
be subject to their judgment. Finally, the oracle of the Valley of 
Vision is structured within the context of the Day of YHWH. We again 
get a glimpse of the judgment of Jerusalem,there. Although Senna¬ 
cherib's invasion was unsuccessful, the city has no reason to parade 
its empty sense of triumph. Jerusalem will be delivered to the enemy 
on the Day of Y'HVK. This varied chapter (22) closes with an accusa¬ 
tion delivered by the biographical Isaiah to a court official named 
Shebna. 

We do not have to struggle to gather from the above texts 
that the basic idea behind the Day of YHWH was judgment. The concept 
of judgment that was apparently well understood in Isaiah 1 s day is 
approximately the same as the broad outline of our concept of liti¬ 
gation. We speak of the case against a certain party, the verdict of 
the court and the sentence he receives. We will see that the idea of 
judgment in Isaiah's terminology begins as an accusation, moves 

through the stages of judgment and eventuates in the narration of the 
results. This three-part judgment of Isaiah's is similar to ours ex¬ 
cept that Isaiah's verdict is understood in his judgment. His re¬ 
sult narration goes beyond our understanding of the sentence to in- 
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c i uf ? e ths condition of the accused after he has paid the penalty. We 
will have more to say about the dimensions of the accusation below. 

First, let us make a qualification about the Day of YHi/K. As 
we continue to look at the Isaianic references to this theme, we 
become mc’-'e convinced than the message of ."judgment is no u ii>s only bur¬ 
den. There is also sounded the occasional note of hope. Perhaps the 
best example of hone in a Day of YKWH prophecy is the promise (4:1-6) 
that God will once amain become the beauty of His people aimer their 
purification from moral filth. God's people will participate in the 
restoration of His -Trace. Isaiah's prophetic vision of hope is also 


out-stretched represents most clearly the efficacy of YKWH's will in 
actiOT, '"’he line arrears as the rerular refrain that closes each 
stanza in the noetic forms of the fifth chapter and also charters 9 
and 10. The line also arrears in a brief section in chapter Id. Beyond 
these explicit references, the theme might have had an influence in the 
composition of the oracles against the nations (the mas_a> oracles) of 
charters 13 to 23. The identification is in the root meaning of 
the word masa 1 ("lift up"). Noting this similarity, R. B. Y, Scott 
points out that this "lifting" refers to the lifting of the hand 
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in an oath as in Psalms 106:26.^ This theory of his has not received 
widespread support from the scholarly circles, to my knowledge. 

We have not as yet arrived at a clear, unambiguous understand¬ 
ing of judgment in Isaiah's terms. Nor yet have we decided what the Day 
of YHWH is. This is no easy task, for look at the struggle of von Had 
to reach an interpretive basis by which to comprehend the Day. 'tie have 
seen that the sheer ambiguous confusion of the Day defies description. 
Scholars have, nonetheless, accepted the challenge of the problem, 
and their insights begin to give us at least a modicum of clarity as 
to the meaning of the Day for Isaiah and his contemporaries. 

R. H. Charles' study is a good place to begin. This scholar 

believed that there was a difference between the. Day. as understood by 

the prophets and the Day in the expectation of the popular mind. The 

contemporaries of the great prophets harbored the false idea that 

the Day of YHWH would be a day of political salvation and victory 

in battle for Israel. This older nationalistic optimism was reject-. 

ed by the great prophets who proclaimed rather a Day of chaos and of 

judgment when Israel's hopes in a covenant with C-od would be dashed. 

God would turn from Israel and take the side of her enemy. Only in 

this understanding of the polemical acerbity of the prophetic Day can 

7 

we appreciate the prophetic position, h. Wheeler Robinson mentions in 
this regard that the prophets preached about a Day both overwhelming 
and imminent. YHWH would use this Day to rectify his purposes in his¬ 
tory. Only after the Day had run its course would it be possible to 
once again speak of peace. The Day was more than simply an empty ver¬ 
biage; it was based on a vivid realization of the very act of God to 


5 R. B. Y. 

. 4S 3. 


Scott, 


"Isaiah, 


1-39, " Interpretation, '/II (1953) > 


°Gerhard von Rad, Old Testament Theology , (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1965), II, PP- 11? ~ 20. 


n v ^ 

Ladislav Cemy, The Day of the Lord and Some Relevant Prob¬ 
lems (Prague: Nakladem Filosoficke Fakulty University Karlovy, 
1948), pp. 2?, 28. 
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>, s realized presently.' ' Similarly, von Rad deals with the histori¬ 
cal understanding of ar. imminent Day of YHVJH. For him the solution to 
the riddle is the idea o~ war. The message of the Day of YHVJH implied 


in comuliar.ce with His will.' This interpretation as von Rad sees it 
echoes the martial indication of the title YHVJH of Hosts. 


r, ' r 'esr : 7 ! 3.' n T cp scredits *ths r?. 0 P 6 conci'S'ts in*t6P'OP0‘i3/v.ion s.s 
seated by these three men because it does not take account of the ex- 
traordinarily turbulent and bizarre phenomena, that accompany the 
said war in these prophecies, Gressmann believed that, the Day was 
understood in the context of Babylonian chronology. The Day corres¬ 
ponded to the special days of crisis and natural disaster that were 
believed to climax the periodic cycles in the ancient divisions of 
time. This Babylonian influence allowed Gressmann to infer that the 
idea was already rathe?: complete and widely understood is Israel before 
it ever aoreardd. in the prophets. This analysis does not appear to me 
to be grounded upon Biblical texts. Its argument for a Hebrew cos.no- 

V / 

lo.yy is speculative, .1 think. Ladislav Cerny, whose publication 


on the subject includes these older studies, believes this 
Babylonian cosmology to be too static in view of the facts 


theory of 


r.e pre¬ 


fers Mowinckel*s famous theory of the Babylonian Yew Year’s feast. Do- 


winckel applied the theory of the influence of this feast to Day of 
YHVJH theology. Babylon’s feast combined state and cult in the ideo¬ 
logy of national revival on Mew Year's Day. Influences of this kind 
were adopted into Hebrew cult practice and from there entered the lan¬ 
guage of worship. After Howinckel, Horgenstern has developed a variant 
Babylonian influence theory of the Da;/ of YHVJH. Korgenstern's hy- 

q 

U H. Wheeler Robinson, Inspiration and Revelation in the Old 
Testament (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953)> PP» -43 ~ 44. 

'von Rad, op, cit ., II, 119 - 24. 
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pothesis begins with the Babylonian national epic that acclaimed the 
victory of Marduk over the Tiamat (the Dragon of Chaos). These Baby¬ 
lonian influence theories appear to be little more than the re-ap¬ 
praisal of the facts, or perhaps an isolated portion of the facts, of 
the problem in the perspective of the scholar's favorite interpre¬ 
tive model. Unless more concrete evidence of influence is adduced, we 
can not consider these theories very seriously. 

Any more definitive conclusions require a closer examination 
of Isaiah’s prophecy. From our review of the occurrences above, we 
arrived at the tentative conclusion that the Day of YHWH was more 
closely associated with judgment than with salvation. Judgment is ex¬ 
pressed as the widespread loss of hope, contention between individu¬ 
als, outright war, a leveling of the social classes, a making low of 
pride, famine, earthquake, and the creation of wilderness where there 
had been garden lands. Perhaps the locus classicus of the Day of YHWH 
is 5:30, "In that Day, He (YHWH) will roar over them like the sea's 
roaring. He will look to the land and see darkness and affliction 
while light will be obscured by clouds." 

Cerny's study is of use at this point in enabling us to per¬ 
ceive the importance of these forebodings. He begins with a brilliant 
analysis of the Hebrew concept of time. No Hebrew word, he believes, 
was used to express time in the concreteness and particularity that 
is customary to us modern western peoples. The idea of "day" is like¬ 
wise marked by ambiguity. Yom, the Hebrew word for "day" can imply a 
concrete twenty-four hour period. Also it can be used to express 
isolated segments in the durative flow of time as in Bergson's phi¬ 
losophy. Again, it is used to denote a non-temporal quantity such 
as "a day's journey" or "a day's work." Days can be specified by their 
identification in Hebrew memory with "an act, state, or happening, 
or"by a proper name or a pronoun," For example, 90 has, "'as in the 
Day of Fabian,'" This phrase refers either to the campaign of Israel 
against Miaian that is reported in Numbers or Gideon's victory there. 


■^Cerny, oo. cit .. pp. 39 ~ 40, 42 - 45. 
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i At Psalms 137:7 we read, "'as in the Day of Jerusalem.'" This similar- 
V ly is a military event that comes out of the Hebrew memory. The spe¬ 
cific occasion of .this Day had long been forgotten. Only the song of 
victory remained and was sufficient in itself to evoke a vivid image cf 
the great days of yore. Cerny looks to the early Hebrew war song as 
the cultural milieu in which the phrase Day of YHWH began. Deborah's 
song and the war songs in the Book of Yasher exemplify this style at 
its most conventional. YHWH is -he Craftsman 01 the Day who calls it 
into being. 

Can we .inquire whether the Day of YHWH is a single event, 
multiple events, multiple unconnected events, either in the near or 

V / . 

distant future, either of transcendent or limited scope? Cerny again 
is of use. He delineates several stages in the development of the idea. 
The Day is launched as a popular belief in the national deliverance of 
Israel's armies in war time and an anticipation of future prosperity. 
This idea is modified into an austere prophecy of ruination by the great 
prophets. Just before exile the Day is associated with the judgment of 
the entire world. At the time of exile the Day is frequently cost. 
nected moralistically with individual retribution. The apocalyptic 
version of the Day is an event that brings in "the end of the ages.' 11 

The exact nature of the Day for Isaiah is impossible to as¬ 
certain. We can say rather timidly that the key to the Day is YHWH . 
Just as Hebrew days are often defined by the proper noun or pronoun 
they are bound to, the Day of YHWH is entirely the YHWH s to fashion 
however He pleases. Therefore, the Day of YHWH and the phrase, Thus 
says the Lord," interpret each other. The Day is the ^ime when the 
word will be achieved. More than this we cannot say. 

The Prophetic accusation . Let us now put this Day of Judg¬ 
ment into perspective. Isaiah himself might have pondered why there 


llv ✓ 

Cerny, op. cit., 


pp. 83-84. 
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was to be such a judgment as the foregoing implies. From his urban, 
cosmopolitan background he brought forth an understanding of justice 
that has been already outlined. The tone of outraged justice is 
established at once in the first chapter, a chapter named by Ewald 
"The Great Arraignment.^ The form of judgment in this chapter con¬ 
sists of arraignment, verdict, and sentence. The Lord is the Judge. 

The aefenaent is the people of Israel. This people is charged with 
turning away from her Lord, (the ox and the ass know their keeper, but 
Israel does not know her God). Israel has rejected the commandments, 
has worshiped Canaanite idols. Her ritual is empty, a poor substitute 
for a righteousness she does not have. The admonition finally is to 
turn away from evil and search out the good. The verdict is every¬ 
where implied in the sentence: Israel is guilty. The marks of judg¬ 
ment are seen in the grim scene of physical scars on the people and in 
the empty landscape. 

The Lord is willing to arbitrate with his people. He is will¬ 
ing to be flexible in His justice so that human justice will have a 
chance to be re-established. He appears to be willing to participate 
in renewal if He believes His saving effort will be worthwhile. The 
issue is: does man have it in him to be able to respond in such a 
way to God's promise of salvation as to insure that His law, righ¬ 
teousness, and justice will be the way of the people? Judgment then 
appears to be a "no" answer. What precisely is the accusation? Let 
us examine this query in the light of Isaiah's sin vocabulary. Typical 
is the width of Isaiah's use of his language with its elaborate mul¬ 
titude of synonyms. He refers both to sin per se and to particular 
sins. He develops several contributory connotations of sin. The idea 
of making a mistake or of wandering from the true way is an important 
sin for Isaiah. 28:7 equates the aimless wandering of a drunken 
prophet with his wandering away from the way of righteousness. This 
is a witty way of exposing before his contemporaries their own ridicule. 


-^--George Adam Smith, The Book of Isaiah . (New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls) 1900, p. 4. 
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Similarly, Isaiah uses the idea of wandering from the 
pect to drunken judges. This idea of sin presupposes an 
tive standard of right and wrong, that is, his idea of 


truth with 
external, 


"law.' 


res- 

objec- 


Isaiah can also speak of sin under the guise of treachery. 

This understanding places moral evil in a political light, and this 
strand in Isaiah's thought comes to a climax at 33:1* There we get a 
pronounced reflection on the evil of treasonous activity as applied 
to Judean society. The political nature of sin is also apparent in 
Isaiah’s word Desha* ; hcwa/er this word is misunderstood unless seen in 
the light of religion. The word is used of out and,out rebellion but is 
just as frequently used of rebellion against YKWH as of anykind of 
rebellion in the state. Therefore for Isaiah, the rejection of God is 
the essence of sin. We see this as early as chapter 1 in the accusa¬ 
tion of Israel. There are a few instances where this Isaianic 
idea of rejection' takes on the more particular aspect of apostacy. 

This then is reoellion in its most comprehensive guise, that of rebelli¬ 
on against the covenant. 


Isaiah's concept of sin was in a sense outward or at least 
lormal. He rejected the religious cult in Jerusalem or perhans the 
emptiness .of its formalism in the Jerusalem he 'was acquainted with; 
however he did not cast out ceremonialism per se. If he had,why would 
he denounce that particularly ceremonial side of sin, that of impurity? 
that side of sin was of importance to Isaiah, for how else do we in¬ 
terpret his timid response in his Temple vision: "Woe is me, for I am 
ruined. For I am a man of unclean lips, and in the midst of a people of 
unclean lips I live"? His exasperation points both toward his feeling 
01 being out of place within the exalted, though ceremonial, atmosohere 
and prospectively toward his mission as God's mouthpiece. 

Isaiah also perceived of sin from a social perspective. He uses 
several 'words to describe the ostentation of his contemporaries. These 
words are largely complimentary in meaning. The basic idea is that of 
emptiness. Isaiah'srpeers were shallow, whatever else they were. They 
were vain and foolish. 
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* Isaiah, then, was sensitive to sin from every perspective. 

His oversight penetrated into the political, psychological, and social 
soectra of society. He was led in this effort "by the knowledge im¬ 
plicit in the Word of God and also by his own extension of the princi¬ 
ple of the moral consistency of God. Only when he looked to the pu¬ 
rity and righteousness of God could he arrive at a knowledge of the 
moral state of Israel and rerrove it. This moral consciousness was a 
spontaneous response to a contemporary need and was tempered not 
only by God's message to Isaiah but also by the older revelatory tra¬ 
ditions of Law, those attributed to Moses. 

Returning to Isaiah's sin vocabulary, we have considered, above 
the contributory connotations of sin in its particular guises. 

Before we try to assemble a list of the wrongs that Isaiah pointed to 
concretely as sin, let us try to reach a conclusion as to the nature 
of the collective understanding of sin. Both the collective under¬ 
standing and the more specific applications are of importance in trv- 
irg to outline the structure of the prophetic judgment speech as we 
shall see. Our understanding of the more collective view of sin rests 
principallyupon four Hebrew roots, khat-> ah . rat , reshat t and. Jashem . 
These roots are complimentary as to meaning. They connote ethical 
or moral wrong, and the also connote guilt and shame. Within this 
broad outline of sin, the derivative connotations that we tried to 
etch out above, wandering from the right path, treachery, impurity, and 
emptiness, are to be understood. 

Isaiah applied this broad outline of sin to concrete examples 
in the social world that he was in touch with. Gur key to his notion 
of sin on this level is the prevalence of the public, outward sins, 
those of a legal or cultic side. Isaiah in this respect denounced 
trouble-making, idolatry, deception, oppression, falsehood, violence, 
and bribery. The idea of not protecting the widow in court and the 
writing of unjust laws (i0:l) both come from abuses in law and court. 
The most pivotal of sins was the reliance upon foreign alliances. This 
appears to us as beside the point; however, in Isaiah's situation, es¬ 
pecially Sennacherib's invasion, asking Israel to give up her alliances 
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would be to extend the idea of faith in God to its logical conclusion. 
This again brings to a head the question of divided loyalties. Does 
man have the equanimity to be able to accept God's salvation and main¬ 
tain constancy, righteousness, and justice despite the counter forces 
of the world? 

This query is re-stated allegorically in the Parable of the 
Vineyard (5:1-?). .This is a lucid parable, not at all difficult to 
interpret. The parable begins as a love song. The vineyard belongs 
to the person of whom the singer sings. This farmer plants his vine¬ 
yard and carefully furrows and breaks up the soil. Then he plants 
the choicest kind of grape. Enthusiastically, he stands by for the 
yield. When the precise time of ripeness arrives, the farmer goes 
out and is upset when he finds nothing but an odoriferous crop of 
inferior grapes. Now the Lord Himself enters and boldly beseeches the 
astonished Jerusalemite listeners to judge this situation. The 
Israelities are the vineyard, and the Lord is the Farmer. Their evil 
deeds are the wild grapes (the yield). God, the Farmer, is beside 
Himself as He tries to ponder what went wrong. Angrily He threatens 
to remove the boundary hedge. That would imply that His covenant no 
longer would protect the safety of Israel. No longer will the vine¬ 
yard be tended. God planted in enthusiastic expectation. He hoped 
for justice and got bloodshed. He hoped for righteousness and got 
an outcry. (Isaiah can't make a moral for his story without using 
puns!) The accusatory core of this story is the disappointment of 
God's investment with Israel, their ungrateful response. The forces 
that spoil the crop turn aside Israel from its Divinely-appointed 
obligation in this world. Having been averted, Israel relinquishes 
the natural goodness and beauty that could have been hers if she 
would have stayed with God. 

These then are appeals to reason, accusing and explaining why 
God judges. They are found throughout I Isaiah. Westermann class¬ 
ifies them as to rhetorical forms. The first kind of accusation 
speech is indirect, the rhetorical question. The accusation here is not 
made outright but is rather obvious from the context. Westermarhgives 
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as an example 7:13. Isaiah asks Ahaz, "Is it too little for you to 
weary men that you weary my God, too?" The accusation(Ahaz' lack of 
faith) is not made directly hut is implicit from the context. 

The second kind of accusation speech is the direct statement. 

The plain, direct second person perfect of this form was more widespread 
than the indirect statement and retained its form unchanged through 
years of prophetic usage. There is a variation of this form that begins 
every accusation with "because". This is the "causal" form. 

Westermam's third type of accusation is of the most signifi¬ 
cance for us. This is the accusation against Israel. The sin of 
Israel is seen first as a large composite that must be expressed in a 
single term or phrase. Then upon reflection, the individual sins are 
specified in an accusatory appendage. Westermann believes that the 
difference between these two stages of prophecy resultadfrom a time lag 
between the sins and the prophetic accusations of them. An interval 
of time was needed before the level of sin was such as to warrant 
reproof. For example, 8:6 has,"Because this people have refused the 
waters of Shiloah that gently flow (the basic accusation) and melt in 
fear before Rezin and the son of Remaliah (the more specific expan¬ 
sion)." Or again 30:12 has, "On account of your refusing this word 
(the basic reason) and your reliance upon oppression and craftiness 
and leaning upon them (the more specific expansion) ." 

Woe oracles are a significant outgrowth of the straight 
accusation speech. The woe oracle is a speech introduced by the word 
"woe", followed by a participial or adjectival phrase and is intended 
to unmask an individual or group in a vivid way. 5:8-23 contains a 
series of woes of less than eight verses each. There Isaiah brings the 
Divine wrath into focus upon monopolistic farmers drunkeness, sinners, 
those who confuse good with evil, those who are wise in their own eyes, 
and those who are mighty in drinking, each in turn. The series of woes 
from chapter 28 to chapter 31 is larger in scale. There each chapter 
forms a unit. The subject matter is so various and wide spread that 
prophecies of salvation als.o appsrthere. The ethical perspective is 
in turn larger in scale, owes less to individual piety than to national 
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Scholars have made much of* the f'act that the ness sorer ter- 
inula Is missing in these "woes." Kohler, ir. the re-statement of his 
thesis, noted that the fonrula distinguishes tod’s word from that of 
the prophet. This perspective is also held by v/olff, Balia, and Hemuel 
after him. These scholars regard the accusation speech as a subsequent 
rationalization of the prophet about his prophecy while the urouheev 
itself is from God, Like the message of salvation, the prophetic ac¬ 
cusation is thought to have been a contribution of the crochet rather 
than cart of the divine word in the narrower sense. 

Result narratives . How we have investigated judgment under 
the metaphor of the Lay of YHHH and the accusation of sins in four 
literary forms, the indirect statement, the direct statement, the pro¬ 
phecy against Israel, and the "woe” oracle. The accusations provide 
the reason why God will realize His judgment in history. The next 
part of the judgment speech form in order of time is the result narra¬ 
tive, the short unit that vividly describes the scene of aftermath fol¬ 
lowing the judgment. He have a clear example of a result narrative 
in. the very first chapter. There Isaiah points out that the people 
of Israel do not stop sinning in spite of severe and protracted cunish- 
ment. The punishment is seen in the present tense. The people have 
sores from head to foot. Their cities have been burned by foreigners. 
The position, of YKHH vis-a-vis judgment and its result is made clear 
at 5:30 in the clause that concludes the verse and the chapter. YHV/H 
had been represented as as a Lion, roaring over the land. After the 
act 01 judgment, "He will look to the land and see darkness, affliction, 
and the light will be darkened by clouds." The judgment is not exactly 
specified. Only the results are described, destermann’s examples of 
result narratives use the result as a logical extention or specifica¬ 
tion of the judgment (8:5-8, 9: 9 -H, 1 ?-2.0, 22:8b-l4, 28:?-13, 29:13- 
14, 30:12-14, 15-1?). At 3:5-8 YHV/H is said to bring about a flood from 
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the rivers of the East (the armies of Assyria) and will flood Judah. 

The judgment part of this prophecy (8:7~8) is the basic portent (the 
flood). The result clause is the special application to Judah. We 
have a clear instance of judgment-result in the prophecy 9:1?“20. The 
Lord's anger burns, and men shall be turned against each other. 

Therefore . Now we have assembled the basic pattern of Isaiah's 
judgment speeches, accusation, judgment, result. The accusation and 
the judgment are many times joined by a single word, "therefore." The 
prophetic "therefore" cements the rationale of the whole structure. 
Because Israel has disobeyed, therefore the Lord will shortly inter¬ 
pose His judgment. These " therefore " speeches constitute the most 
typical kind of prophetic speech. Westermann says that the prophetic 
speech begins with the accusation, then the "therefore", then the core 
of the speech, the declaration or judgment, . often narrated in the 
Divine First Person Singular. The compliment to this judgment part is 
the result clause that enumerates the consequences of God's action in 
the third person and also is a part of the judgment. Evidence from 
the Biblical historical and prophetic books shows this prophetic form 
to be the most typical form then in use. 

Westermann outlines a history of the evolution of this form. 
The earliest evidence of prophetic activity in the Bible is the judg¬ 
ment against individuals. Many times the king approached the prophet 
for a "sign" or omen. This ability to give or divine omens became 
a major part of the prophet's job. Isaiah uses the prophetic "sign", 
more often than any of the rest of the literary prophets a For example, 
see 7:14. Therefore in this respecr he appears to be in closer touch 
with the earlier times. ^ 

Perhaps the earliest of the judgment speeches in Isaiah is the 
interview between the prophet and the government official Shebna. 


■^westermann, op. cit .. pp. 142 - 43, 145 - 48, 170 - ?1, 191 - 
192 , 36 - 40, 62 - 61, 42, 53 - 54, 170 - 71, 169 - 72 , Up, 
I 87 - 88. 
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This official is to lose his position to a man named Bliakim, the son 
of Hilkiah (22:15-25). 

A second form of early prophetic oracle is the "seer formula." 
Again, this kind of oracle comes from the period when the prophet's 
task was to respond'.to a query usually hy an individual and usually 
pertinant to a concrete issue. The ne J urn was the name of this kind of 
oracle in Yahwhist circles. The ne->um is found as early as Pentateuch- 
al prophecy and is sprinkled throughout Isaiah and the rest of the 
literary prophets. Westermann regards the ne>um as an older variant of 
the messenger oracle that is introduced by the phrase, "Thus says 
YHWH" and was the regular- formula in the period of- the "seer" before 
this prophetic title evolved into that of the "prophet" proper. Both 
the prophecy to the individual and the seer's oracles, both early 
forms, consisted of only one part, the proclamation of what was going 
to happen. During the time of the writing prophets, the seer formula 
exists side by side with the newer messenger formula. The main dis¬ 
tinction between them at that time was that the seer formula was more 
apt to be found at the conclusion of a prophetic segment that the 
messenger formula. This we see in Isaiah. Also at this time we see the 
introduction of the bipartite form of prophecy. The refraction of the 
oracle into two parts was owing to the increasing temporal distance 
between the prophetic word and the expected act of God. While the ex¬ 
pected act of God was getting further and further away, the prophet 

gained an independence in thought. Judgment had gotten a greater remove 

14 

from the human conditions responsible for bringing it into being. 

So far we have seen that Isaiah prophecy was based upon an act 
of God that would nullify His identification with Israel and shatter 
the continuity of that state of His choosing. Those things that He 
will accomplish will happen on His Day. Then will He wave His hand and 
scatter the nations. Then will He make low the exalted. Then will He 
alone be exalted. His intention will prevail. 


l 4 Ibid . . pp. 13? - 41, 188 - 89. 
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SALVATION 

How is hope possible is the context of such a grandiose judg¬ 
ment? We begin to perceive the possibility of renewal in the pithy 
little parable at 28:23-29. This parable is introduced by a simple 
request to listen. The tale itself is a description of a farmer going 
about his agricultural endeavors. He harrows his ground all day. When 
it is level, he scatters upon it seeds of various kinds, black cumin, 
cumin, wheat, barley, and spelt. All the various kinds.of spices and 
grain are in their own places (23-25). At this point Isaiah inter¬ 
rupts his narrative with a note that interprets the story. We are told 
that God has instructed the farmer according to the ways of justice. 
The farmer demonstrates this justice in his reaping. He refuses to 
thresh his black cumin with a sharp hand thresher. The wheel of the 
cart used in crushing grain is not allowed to crush the cumin com¬ 
pletely. The grain for making bread is crushed most severely, but it 
will not be threshed forever. Furthermore, the farmer occasionally 
leaves his work and rests. The vrheels of his cart are used to crush 
his grain, but those wheels creak. How does this exemplify justice? 

The "moral" of the parable gives us a hint (29). God will make His 
counsel unimaginably wonderful. He will increase His wisdom. 

This parable is an interesting counterpart to the parable of 
the vineyard in chapter 5» There the prospect was etched out of the 
dreary colors of judgment and accusation. 28:23-29 is not so much a 
diatribe against Israel's religious indifference as a promise of 
God's graciousness. Ferhaps one may detect the similarity of this 
parable to the idea of the striking of the olive tree. At 17:6 Isaiah 
portrays metaphorically his concept of the remnant. Is this idea of a 
remnant also to be found in this farmer parable? This appears to be 
admissible. We are told the farmer does not completely crush his 
grain. There is something left over. Crushed grain is not completely 
crushed, nor is whole grain left whole. Something is left over, yet 
more than this is involved. The farmer not only spares his harvest, 
he also takes a break in his sowing and harrowing. Therefore, his 
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very surveillance is subject to periodic rests or periods of inactiv¬ 
ity. furthermore, the farmer in managing his field does different 
kinds of tasks. Each of these tasks has a place in the purpose as a 
whole, to bring in and thresh the crop. Each task has its own time 
in the vision of the whole. The periods of rest also have a purpose. 
They are more than just blind spots in the larger scheme, they have 
an inextricable place in it. How can the farmer's (or YKWH's) design 
have at once periods of inactivity and be unimaginably wonderful? How 
is "ever-increasing wisdom" to be understood in this allegory? God 
seeks to realise His judgment in history, but every once in awhile 
leaves off judging, stops destroying His people Israel. This then is 
a basis for hope. God is bent on cutting off His people, but He must 
stop doing His job. These gaps in His activity allow us to get our 
bearings on what salvation might mean in the context of an angry and 
vengeful God of judgment. 

The Remnant. The brighter side of I Isaiah is keyed on the 
prophet's adoption and use of a few conventional themes. Isaiah 
adopted from the language of politics the idea of a remnant and gave 
it an entirely new meaning. From the language of kingship and count 
he drew the idea of hope in the revival of the Cavidic Monarchy. 

These salvation themes were understood in the more comprehensive 
(for Isaiah) salvation of Zion renewal. These graphic metaphors 
were assimilated into Isaiah's rhetorical form and became a striking 
contrast to his portent of judgment. 

Let us see then how the idea of remnant out-distanced judg¬ 
ment and brought about the possibility of hope in a situation en¬ 
veloped in darkness. The basis of salvation's incipient awakening 
in I Isaiah is the little vignette at 10:20. Let us look at its back¬ 
ground. YHWH at the beginning of the preceding prophecy concerning 
Assyria reveals His wish to use the empire as a rod to strike His 
miscreant people Israel. He describes the Assyrians as an arrogant 
people who blindly misunderstand the place that the Lord has given to 
them. They believe themselves to be the wielders of the crucial 
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• balance and forget the Lord in whose hands they have ascended to their 
current position. Therefore, the Lord will judge this very tool of 
His, this rod. The forests and gardens of Assyria (the people, the 
empire,itself) will be completely wiped out, no not completely, for we 
read in verse 19 that there will be a small number of trees that will 
survive. There will be so few left that a small boy will be able to 
make account of them. 

Then at verse 20 the point of view changes radically. We now 
see the situation from the standpoint of Israel. The key to under¬ 
standing the implication of this isolated section (verses 20 - 23 ) in 
this context is the word "remnant." Perhaps the section was conflated 
into its present position on the basis of this similarity between 
verses 19 and 20. At any rate, the smaller oracle, as we have it, 
represents a renewal of the people of Israel. Ho longer ’would they 
lean upon conouest, but rather upon YHNh. The eclipse of the empire, 
the event behind this prophecy, has become the harbinger of Israel's 
revival. The remnant will return, but from where? These few verses 
give us no hint. The question of returning is not so much a question 
of returning from, but a returning to, a returning to YHvJH, verse 21. 
This then appears to be a pre-exilic view of the idea of the remnant. 
As a flicker of hope, it is very much a qualified hope, from Isaiah's 
eighth-century point of view. Isaiah believed that only a very small 
remnant would survive despite the former promise: " Your seed will be 
as the sand of the sea." This truly is the remnant. Their return is 
not so much a return to a place , but a return to a condition, a con¬ 
dition of obedience to YKWH. 

This becomes clearer with respect to the very vivid glimpse we 
get of the idea of a remnant at 17:6. There we have the metaphor of 
an olive tree. The farmers strike the tree to gather the olives but 
not all of its olives shake free. There are a few, two or three, at 
the very top that cling to their branches. There are four or five in 
the fruitful branches. This resistent fruit represents the remnant of 
Israel. Despite the struggle with inopportune circumstances and 
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hunger (allusions to judgment from verse 5)> the remnant vd.ll hold onto 
their branch, so to speak, this is a representative pre-exilic under¬ 
standing of remnant. The event is not so much the return of the rem¬ 
nant as it is survival. 

Isaiah uses this word "remnant" in a directly nolitical sense. 
The more concrete, political sense of the word has none of the theolog¬ 
ical associations of covenant ideology. The word in this simpler sense 
refers to a group of survivors of a particular tribulation, perhaps 
war, famine, or a similar disaster. The Hebrew words for remnant, 
yether and she'ar , were in an earlier period widely used in this 


way. 

left 

not 


The first ox these words is used to describe anything that is 
(excess or abundance) after a particular action has teen taken, 
necessarily of destruction. The second of these words for the 


remnant connotes remainder. These words can be used in reference to 


inanimate objects but also can be used in reference to people. I do 
not believe they are used in parallelism in I Isaiah. This is sur¬ 
prising to me because I see the 'words as interchangable. The simpler 
sense of the word takes its meaning from the terrible event that the 
surviving remnant have escaped. The remnant is in a sense defined by 
that event, doth -words for remnant but especially shejar are frequent¬ 
ly complimented by the word that means "to escaped." This formulation 
places the stress upon the threatening nature of the situation that 
brings about panic in the people. This idea of the remnant is used of 
those who have escaped from war in the prophecies in the long section 
(chapters ±5~Z3 and 28). Chapter 15 refers to a Moabite remnant end 
parallels the word "remnant" to the phrase, "The escaped of Hoab" 
(verse 9)• The dangerous situation that this prophecy points to is 
nerhaps the invasion by Sargon in 720 or 715 leaving only a small 
group of survivors there. At 17:3 there is a comparision of the 
remnant with Israel. Chanter 21 describes the remnant of Kedar who are 


'•''Edward J. Kissane, The 3ook of Isaiah (Dublin: Brown & No¬ 
lan, I960), p. 177. ~ - 
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survivors of regional feuds there. 

Isaiah also deals with the remnant is its more theological 
design, the chosen of YHVJK. Chapter 4 is a hymn to this remnant 
whose future salvation is described as a burgeoning out of glory and 
beauty. The fruit of this burgeoning, the remnant, will be known as 
holy after the purification by YKt-JK. Only then will the mighty, 
re-creative act of YHWH happen. He ’will bring back the smoke and 
fire columns that were of such greatness in leading out the Israelites 
from Egypt in the Exodus. This climaxes a much brighter hope than we 
have in the indistinct glimmer of chapter 10. 


These Scrirtures have presented a representative survey of 
Isaiah's use of this theme. The hope involved is that the world-con- 
cuering Cod in wreaking His judgment will allow 1 a few to escape from 
His hands. This is. not.just an arbitrary shaking of the olive tree, 
for His judgment is a special act in the context of special or theo¬ 
logical time. Ho longer would the covenantal casuistry ( good is 
rewarded, evil is nunished) hold good. The obstinacy of the Israelites 
subverted this pattern. This matter was no longer a case of letting 
people fall info the evil results of their own doing. Rather God had 
to step in with His judgment. This event of God about to happen had 
priority over every idea of covenant, community, over every human 
desire or motive. It is not so much that the righteous would be spared 
but that those snared -would turn to God. 


The hope of these texts is a qualified hope since it stands in 
antithesis to an earth-shaking event by God. Israel will be re¬ 
duced to just a handful of very lucky souls. As a basis for hope 
this motif is far from gratifying. Its importance is in the fact that 
it is a reprieve. It is an assurance that God's people will last. 

This hope becomes the basis for Isaiah's belief in salvation. 

Zion . Von Rad's study of salvation in Isaiah introduces its 
wider prospects. He begins with three Zion Psalms, 46, 48, and 76. 
These songs of praise presuppose basically an identical narrative sourcs 
The situation is this: an unnamed army advances to Zion. Before they 
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can capture the city, YHWK’s miraculous intervention turns ther awav. 
This so-called Zion tradition of '■'"H.-tH's deliverance antedates the 
prophet Isaiah. Therefore, he would have had it as a model for his 
salvation poems. The influence of these hymns is seen, for instance, 
in the Isaianic sonns of 10:2 7 b-34. Isaiah revivifies the vague, 
timeless tradition—story by bringing a treasury of new concrete 
descriptive details into his narrative. The enemy has become Assyria, 
but apart from this the plot is basic all;/ the same. YHr/H saves the 
day with an act of strength just as the besiegers e,re reac.; - to make 
their entry at Zion's gate. 

This tradition is yet more clear in the great Ariel eric 
(29:1-3). This legend draws upon both sides of YHWK's tutelage of 
Zion, YHWH’s evident an.bivalen.ee. The early verses present YHlsfH as 
Zion's foe. Then at verse 4, He abruptly changes roles and becomes 
Zion’s Protector who steps into the fray at the right instant and turns 
the tide for Israel. YHwK fights first for, then against Israel as in 
the Assyria-remnant chapter (10). However, the theme is more fully 
de eloped in the Ariel poem, note that verse 6 has the characteristic 
natural accompaniments of a theophany. earlhcuake, very loud noises, 
thunder, fire. This grandiose theophany is YYv/H’s means of defeating 
Assyria in this poem as at 30:30 and 31:4b-8. There the victory is 
accomplished without any heir from human armaments. 

Prom these descriptive quasi-legends, von Pad delineates this 
tradition of Pod’s tutelage over Zion. The truly strange mart of this 
alliance is that salvation is wholly a work of C-c-d. The Israelites 
are not able to secure their objectives by their own strength in ar.y 
way. They are just to rest cuietly and anticipate the deliverance of 
Yn!', r h (30:15), Yen Pad goes into detail about the nature of God’s work. 
This work is already preconceived in the remote past (22:11). Israel’s 
luaurs as a people is a corollary of this future divine work. 


attractive part of this Zion tradition 


“i c; 
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strength of the integrity of its texts in Isaiah. The earlier ver¬ 
sions of it that appear in Isaiah von Rad dates to the time of Bar¬ 
ron's invasion of the west. This would locate this optimism at 
the time Isaiah was perhaps at the height of his career. This 
is strikingly in contrast with the idea of the remnant whose texts are 
dated by many scholars to a period after the prophet Isarah. 


We should remember that Zion as a motif in Israel’s religious 
self-understanding does not extend back to the foggy reaches of time 
out of mind. The tradition began probably among those reflective 
court partisans of the earlier monarchy "who were inclined to rhapso¬ 
dise about their covenant with Lord and King. The songs survived in 
spite of many changes in the state of the monarchy and in Israel’s 
status among the nations. Her hope was that her Lord, though perhaps 
in no other way a part of His people, dwelt at His sacred place atop 
the ark of the covenant in Zion's shrine. This security was reflected 
in a kind of theology of eternal tutelage, an untroubled, sedate optim¬ 
ism. Therefore Isaiah can describe the salvation of Zion as a dashing 


military feat, as von Rad says, or as an act that undergirds a new 
social order. At I s :7 and 28:16 there are examples of YHWH bringing 
about a new redeemed Zion. YHWH's act is an act of establishment. 
There is a new -polls ready to be born, a new cult, a new social order, 
a new state. YKWF will give shape and substance to these airy hopes 


and -ive them a "ls.cs, in fir 
will be something completely 
be justified in using him at 


«e and in meogranhy. The result from YKWH 
new, Isaiah's contemporaries would not 
this point to affirm the continuity of 


their election by God with that of the Davidic monarchy. Isaiah's 
Zion is not so much a formulation of covenant renewal as it is of the 
renewal of the very possibility of salvation. The word "to esta¬ 
blish" for Isaiah has the connotation of "to found a cii.-'," temple, or 
more particularly, Zion. Its Isaianic occurrences implicitly place 
the act of re-creation in a much more comprehensive theological 


16 
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Pad, on. cit ., II, 156 - 59* 160 - 62 , 156 - 58 , 164 - 
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The Zion There arrears at various roinis also in much rore of 
a cultic sense. Chanter 33 contains a sor.r of praise that glorifies 
rof as a ’iv'el"! or t^e heimhms who fills Zion vith Justice and. 
rirhtsousness. He will ha'- r e such. swav that the very sinners 'Till 
trer.hle, Zion is a nlace 'There the tent per; will not "be loosed, nor 
will the devout worshiper abrogate His rledge — for the harbor of 
safety is there, YH'WH, whose nar.e lives there forever- (18:?). This 
litur^ucai kind of roer. celebrates by way of memory the transition 
from Homadic to settled life. This sense of permanence is compliment¬ 
ed by the very interesting niece at 4:3 - 5* ('This we saw is a prophecy 
of the remnant.) After Tod finishes rurifyinm His remnant of sin, it 
will be deemed holy. This holiness clears the stage for the strange 
re-anpearar.ce of the cloud-pillar and the column of fire that had be¬ 
come the protective simns of God's presence with His people, from the 
time of Hoses. Although this is a short prophecy, it, too, combines the 
ideas of wandering and settlement, the stationary and the changing. 

The biograrhical account at 8:1-6-19 also speaks in this manner of God 
and Zion and appears to be liturgical in origin. 

What do these cultic formulas tell us? Their message is, I 
think, wrapped up in the combination of the ideas of motion and stasis. 
God’s neo-ole are in motion, on pilgrimage, yet their settlement has 
been established at Zion. This contradiction is resolved by analysing 
God’s establishment of Zion. Truly, God has established His city and 
is building it up from the ground before His people's very eyes. Host 
importantly, God will live there, Himself. While the God of von Rad's 
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Zion tradition is esteemed for His actions, this more cultic God is 
celebrated for a state of being, a state of being of a distinctively 
Holy kind which is able to evoke a similar holiness from His people. 

Now, perhaps we should evaluate the prophet's interest in the Zion 
tradition. This again is a matter for von Rad who helps us with a 
truly thoughtful paragraph in his Old Testament Theology . He says that 
Isaiah upheld as his future ideal the hope of a new oolijs. This nolis 
is Zion with its cult officials and legal paraphernalia, re-awakened 
through a divine act. This is the context within which his understand¬ 
ing of Law is to be placed. The prophet bases his entire conception of 
salvation and renewal, von Rad goes on to say, on his understanding of 
the new nolis .^ 

Zion then is salvation. Unlike the conception of the remnant, 
this idea of Zion afforded a much wider channel for the activity of 
God's grace. This tradition promises a much more optimistic future for 
His people. The remnant signified that only a small number of the 
fortunate would survive to become the material of the divine re-crea¬ 
tion. Zion is at once more democratic, for there will be room there 
for every spirited Israelite who desires to take part in God's future. 
Unlike the remnant, also, Zion stands in a slightly different position- 
vis-a-vis judgment. She will not be completely wiped out by an in¬ 
different foreign nation, but rather she will only be purified by the fire 
of the divine wrath and thereby also strengthened. At some points in 
Isaiah Zion and the remnant occur in the same text and the distinction 
between them is less pronounced. Yet, Zion appears to be decisively 
the less pessimistic concept of the two in most places. 

Perhaps most significant of all is the fact that the Lord's role 
is different in either case. The remnant references present a God whose 
intention is the destruction of His nations. Those who escape are the 
fortunate. The Zion narratives praise a God who fights first against, 


1 ? 

von Rad, on. cit ,. II, 150 . 
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then for His people, this in accordance with a more comprehensive plan 
of salvation. Therefore, we are indeed gratified by the convincing 
evidence von Rad adduces to prove that Zion is more distinctively 
an Isaianic concept than is the remnant. 

The messia'n . Does this material exhaust the message of Isaiah 
about salvation? No. Perhaps the most exciting image in his collect¬ 
ion of imagery is his witness to a nessiah. The messiah is a title 
that evolved from the language used to describe a newly inaugurated 
king. Because the king was anointed in compliance with ancient Near 
Dastem usage, this title became the anointed or in Hebrew messiah. To 
trace the significance of this title in the way Isaiah used it, we must 
relinquish our Christian understanding of it. The Church adopted this 
Old Testament theme and applied it to its Lera. Apparently, the Church 
would have liked to think that Isaiah saw the Day of Jesus and exulted 
in it. We can not disclaim such a possibility. However, our rule in 
this case is to ignore the possibility and look at the concrete word 
of Isaiah. Can we honestly say that his messiah has to do with Jesus? 
Perhaps we can leave this question unanswered until we consider the 
particular Isaianic texts. I think it is important to approach a Bib¬ 
lical text as if we have never seen it before, 'With this in mind, let 
us examine the basic messianic references in I Isaiah. 

Many scholars begin with chapters 7-9 and 11. These chapters 
have slight differences in their messianic thought. Perhaps, the iden¬ 
tity of the messiah also varies. Our task is to interpret the similar¬ 
ities among them. 

Bringing this study into clarity has largely been the achieve.- 
ment of a good many scholars, especially the Scandinavians. The Scan¬ 
dinavians are interested in the situation from which the theme has its 
origin. From their cross-cultural studies, we begin to perceive that 
the basic unit in the messianic motif is the declaration of the birth 
of a princely child. The correlation between this special birth and 
the hope in a messiah is very important in Isaiah, 

When the prophet delivers as a sign to King Ahaz, the 
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announcement that a child will be born (7:1*0, he is saying more by the 
way he uses his language than the words themselves convey. This 
Isaianic announcement has linguistic similarities to the birth announce¬ 
ments in the national mythologies of the nations round about Israel. 

This birth was enshrined at the crowning of a new king or more es¬ 
pecially the covenant renewal celebrations in Sumer, Akkad, and Egypt. 
These ancient peoples placed so much faith in the birth of the king's 
son for the maintenance of the monarchic house that the birth was 
elevated to a semi-divine position. The King was seen in the light 
of this extra-mundane event. He and his progeny assumed some of the 
qualities of divinity. Since the work on the Ras Shamra tablets tab¬ 
lets, we are also able to see that Ugarit's covenant renewal celebration 
had some informative parallels to Isaiah's messiah. Daniel, a semi¬ 
divine kingly figure, has this to say: "I will sit down and rest, and 
the soul shall rest in ray bosom for a son is bom to me," Alijan 
Ba'l and his consort *Anat, in the form of a heifer, give birth to a 
bull who looms large in the hope of the Ras Shamra community for the 
future maintenance of order and balance. There is no more striking 
parallel than the reference in the Nikkal and Katnirat tablet which 
proclaims, "Lo, a young lady shall bear a son!" The Ugaritic is " hi 
glmt tld bn ." This is a close resemblance to the line, " hineh , 
ha l almah harah wyousdet ben " of Isaiah 7:1^*“ 

widengren has analysed the form of the birth proclamation using 

as a model the Egyptian document that records the birth of Queen Hat- 

shepsut. He breaks the announcement into three parts. First there is 

the message itself. Then there appears some instructions about the 

naming of the child. Then there is a prophecy about the nature of the 

10 

child's life mission. ' We should note that the naming of the child is 


E. Hammershaimb, "The Immanuel Sign" Studia Theologica , 

III (1951), PP* 126-128. 

■^Widengren, Religion och Bibel ,VJ (19*4-9) p.28 cited in 
Kelmer Rinvgren, The Messiah in the Old Testament (Chicago: 
Alec ?. Allenson, 195^), pp. 27 - 28. 
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of importance in anticipating the nature of his character ana mission' 


20 

• 

Let us look am the naming of Isaiah's messiah (7:14). The name 
Immanuel (God. is with Us) is unmistakably cultic. Isaiah's announcement 
of the name has many counterparts in the literature of liturgical or 
prophetic namings. Jeremiah's naming Fashhur magor missabib (Jer. 20:3) 
and the messianic names YHWH sidaenu (Jer. 23:6) and semakh (Zech. 6:12) 
belong to this cultural form. The new prophet-given name could exist 
side by side with the person's proper name. Bentzen and Lehmann take 
the name Immanuel in a foreboding sense as if the prophet were reveal- 
ing to Ahas that a political threat was impending. Kammershaimb 
argues against such an interpretation with his analysis of Isaiah 
7:1-1?. He mentions that Isaiah has brought with him to his interview 
with Ahaz his son She-’ar yashub (a Remnant will Return). This at once 
presents us with hope. Isaiah asks Ahaz- to accent a sign from the 
Lord. The word sign ( ; oth ) does not necessarily denote a "miracle. M 
However, Isaiah has perhaps the miracle sense of the word in mind as 
he asks Ahaz to request anything from the depths of Sheol to the 
heights of heaven as a "sign." The sign Isaiah gives is a birth an¬ 
nouncement, "A young lady will conceive and bear a son" (7:14).. Isaiah 
uses a "therefore" to introduce this birth announcement: however this 
word is not to be understood as the prophetic "therefore" of judgment. 
The word there has the more neutral sense favorable to the message of 
salvation. Hammershaimb cites as evidence Jeremiah 16:14-15 where God 
promises to deliver His people from every land to -which they have been 
scattered and will return them to the promised land, this after having 
enunciated a "therefore." 

The next part of the prophecy describes the child's mission. 

The development of the child in this text is not so much a description 

20 

Joseph Coppens, Le Messianisme Royale (Paris: 

Hditions du Cerf, 1968 ), p. 73 . 
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Johannes Lindblom, A Study on the Immanuel Section in 

Isaiah. (Lund: CHK Gleerup, 1958), pp. 22 - 23. 
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of his mission but it away of interpreting the cor.temporary situation. 

"For before the boy knows how to reject evil and choose good, the land 
■ s 'ron before whose two kinns you have a cortemot will be abandoned," 
defere the child reaches the are of moral consciousness (about two 
years old), the threat of Syro-Tohrai.uite invasion would be averted be¬ 
cause the land of the two kingdoms would be ruined. If this is so, 
then the "He will bring upon you" (7:1?) is not, a warning. 


he "day 


that Y”UH will brim will be incomparable as a time of political safety 
in the oeried since the oeoole of Israel oarted from those of Judah. 


The point of Isaiah's disclosure to Ahaz is as a promise that 
better days are coming. The prophecy about the messia-h anticipa-tes a 
renewal of the Davidic monarchy. This is the more comprehensive part 
of the promise. Ahaz turned away from this promise of YHwK and put 
his faith in an alliance with .Assyria. Therefore, YHwH rejected him 
and adopted as His own a future Davidic ruler. The future ruler would 
be not so much of the blood and flesh of Ahaz, but the lineage of the 


22 

"child born" would be on the plane of myth and religion. 


Lindblom would include into the messiah tradition the group 

of fragments in chapter 8 as well as chapter 9:1-6. The great majority 

of scholars would admit 9:1-6 as messianic, and Lindblom refers to this 

23 

poem as a song of gratitude. Using the model of wiaengren, we can 

locate the respective parts of this prophecy. The birth proclamation is 

verse 5* Alt objects that this proclamation was not so much of a birth 

but of an adoption by YKWH. Lindblom rejects this suggestion because 

2d 

Isaiah nowhere mentions a divine adoption. ' However, the very point 
of the message is that the child is adooted to fill a future role. 


2 ? 
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The naming part of the prophecy is the familiar list of 
splendid titles in verse 5« Unfortunately, the words of the King James 
translation have lost the glitter of the earlier text. Instead of 
"Wonderful Counselor,"'Wonder of a Counselor" is better. Then something 
like "Highty Heavenly warrior," "Sternal Father," "Captain of Peace" 
round out the fantastic list. At first these names sound like nothing 
more than incoherent gibberish; however, they have formal, cultic ante¬ 
cedents that have been pointed out by many scholars. : Je do not have 
the space for an analysis of their studies. 

The part of the prophecy about the child's mission looks ahead 
to an eternal, righteous, and just reign. The entire prophecy indicates 
how a messiah can be much more than just an omen of political blessing. 
Indeed, each of the Isaianic prophecies about the messiah is accomnan- 
ied by a prophecy about a much more extensive period of future reace 
and prosperity. Like Christ, the messiah is said to inaugurate a new 
era in Israel's history and the history of the nations. Like Christ, 
this expectation is based uron a revival of the Davidic house. 


11 :1-9 is also messianic; however, it expresses the same message 
as the above-mentioned prophecies, in different terms. The most out¬ 
standing contribution of chapter 11 to Isaiah's messianic thought is 
the importance that is given to the justice and righteousness with 
which the messiah will rule. 


'who exactly is the messiah? Howinckel believes that the cer¬ 
ise 1 tense of the verbs in 9 j 1 - 5 is meant as a "real tense" that brings 
the action into the "now." Accordingly, we need to look for Isaiah's 
messiah among the individual personages of the prophet's own time. 
Gottwald believes that the "young lady" who was to bring forth the 
cnild was the prophet's wife. He cites the similarity between the 
’words ha v almah (7:14) and hann e biy*ah in chapter 8, The first word 
refers to themessiah's mother: the latter word is the crochet's 


25c, 


Sigmund Howinckel, He That Cometh (Hew York: Abingdon 
Press, 1956), p. 108. 
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(Isaiah's) wife. This theory is perhaps sounder than the wild specu¬ 
lations that would identify the messiah with a person far removed, from 
Isaiah in time or space. However, there are equally good theories 
that would associate the messiah with a contemporary of Isaiah, I'-iost 
scholars think him the son of Ahaz, or more particularly, Hezekiah. 

The attractiveness of this theory is that Hezekiah did become the 
Davidic monarch. Hezekiah's reign genuinely reflected Israel's renewal 
as a Yahwhist nation. Despite the strength of this theory, I believe 
Isaiah's hope was inspired not so much by an individual as by the re¬ 
appearance. of a Davidic king in his complete theological investiture. 
This then is salvation. The messiah re-creates the divine saving work 
by his mere presence. The birth of a child is a basis of hope for 
years unseen in the future. Isaiah might just as well have said, "God 
is with us." This phrase is the essence of Isaiah's messiah. 

Now having proven that there is such a thing as salvation in 
Isaiah, let us see what testermann has to say about it. we would be 
mistaken to say that Westermann denies that Isaiah proclaimed salva - 
tion. His "salvation-speeches to the prophet's own nation" consti¬ 
tute one of the basic prophetic speech forms for him. He lists 
isolated units of salvation without any larger collections of such 
units. The isolated salvation prophecies he lists are 2:1-4 (renewed 
Zion), 4:2-6 (holy remnant), 9 : 1-6 (birth of marvelous child), 11:1-9 
(branch of David). He notes that judgment and salvation are not con¬ 
fused in the texts in which they both appear, but they are clearly dis¬ 
tinguished. Moreover, they form the respective components of the pro¬ 
phetic preaching style, that is, they ordered their message into four 
discrete forms: those about Israel and about the foreign nations, 
those about salvation and about judgment. The salvation oracles do not 
belong in the judgment oracles any more than the accusiion speeches 

Norman K. Gottwald, "Immanuel as God's Son,". Vetus Testa- 

men turn , 7III (1958), pp. 42 - 44. 
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belong xn then. They are autonomous. Neither can they be connected to 
the world, cf action in the same way as the judgment oracles. This means 
that God does not reward His people for doing anything commendable as 
He punishes them for bad deeds. His reason for saving is not so ex¬ 
plicit. For this reason the salvation speeches are not composed of 
two parts as are the judgment speeches. There,the. accusation mart is 
the rationale of the specifically judgment part. Salvation, however, is 
never qualified in this way since it cones from pure grace.^ 

Are we then to leave the matter at that? I think there is yet 
something to be said about the implications of salvation . These 
implicitations are clearly a subsidiary part of salvation. They must 
be seen in the light of the poles of Isaiah's message, judgment and 
salvation. We havealready said that Isaiah's prophecy, when he sneaks 
of judgment and salvation, belongs to the very Word of God. This core 
of Isaiah's message was exclusive of influences from the prophet's 
ideas and his life world. However, the moral consciousness of the 
prophet was a projection in thought, from God’s Word, the inner circle, 
of our prophetic model. As such it was the milieu through which the 
prophetic Word could be conveyed. When we speak of Isaiah's idea of 
judgment, his moral sensitivity crops out in his understanding of the 
extent and intensity of human sin. When we speak of salvation, his 
moral consciousness eventuates in the ideas of faith, righteousness 
and justice, and law. 

Faith. Let us look at the nature of Isaianic faith. Isaianic 
faith as Blank mentions has two aspects or modes, a passive and an 
active. Von Rad's political interpretation dealswith faith in its 
passive mode within me rheologic a± milieu in which the prophet places 
his situation. Man is to trust God and not rely upon any political 
xype of security, isaiah points out that the only trusting response 
in times of distress is to avoid becoming upset. Isaiah uses the - 
words hasheet (to be calm) and nakhath (rest ) to express this sense 


2 ? 
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of caln equanimity. The first example von Had cites is 7:^* God 
instructs Isaiah to present the fearful King Ahaz a prophecy of salva¬ 
tion in view of the impending invasion of Syro-Ephraim. He is in¬ 
structed to introduce his oracle with an entreaty for Ahaz to keep 
calm. Also, von Rad indicates the example of 30:15 where nakhath (to 
be calm) stands in parallelism with hashget (to rest). Salvation there 
is spoken of as a matter of returning and rest. Strength stems from 
weakness, victory from inactivity. Therefore Isaiah bases faith upon 
a future work from the hand of God. God's people can abide in this 
faith by merely "looking to" Him. Then His people don't "look to" Him, 
their own inconsequential efforts are to no avail. For example, verse 
22:11 climaxes the description of a city of people hastily scurrying 
about getting ready for siege. They "look to" the artifice and mil¬ 
itary devices of men but not to God. For this imprudence, YHWH gives 

op 

them to their enemy.^ 

He also have in this passive sense the Isaianic concept of 
hope, that is, waiting. Qiwwah . the verb for "to wait" occurs prom¬ 
inently at 8:17. There, Isaiah and his disciples seal themselves as 
well as the secret of their prophecy off from the secular 1 world of 
Judah and ’wait for their Lord. There is a sense here of awaiting 
juag m ent from without against the indifference of their fellow 
citizens. 

The passive-spectator kind of faith that vcn Had speaks of in 
Isaiah is unsatisfactory for Harrelson, who sees in Isaiah a much more 
active kind of faith. Isaiah's challenge to Ahaz gives us a good 
example of what he means. Isaiah says, "If you will be firm you will be 
established" (7:9)* "To be firm" (taAamanu) is also translatable "to 
believe." This Hebrew word comes from the root J amen whence our word 
"amen." Strange to say, this word is more than a way of closing a 
prayer in church before one opens one's eyes. Its ancient significa¬ 
tion is brought out clearly in the Brown-Driver-Briggs lexicon. 


20 

von Rad, on . cit ., pp, 160 - 6l. 
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For the occurrences in I Isaiah, this lexicon gives us "to be made firm, 

"confirmed," "lasting," "reliable," (stative definitions) .and "believe," 

"trust" (active definitions from the H*iohil stem, pp. 52-53)• The 

activeness of this faith is illustrated in the old magic trick of a 

subject who is lifted and suspended in mid-air by an adroit magician. 

While the magician goes about with his hoop trying to prove thereare no 

wires holding him up, the subject must have faith, from the viewpoint 

of the audience, apparently in spite of all plausibility that the 

magician's secret supporting agencies, magical or not will hold him up. 

Either the subject does something, that is, put himself within the orbit 

of the magician’s control or he takes a spill. Similarly, the devout 

Israelite is enjoined to be firm vis-a-vis the agency of YHWH. There 

will be a turning away neither to the left nor the right but a steady 

reliance upon God. Accordingly, Harrelson unpacks from this statement 

of Isaiah to Ahaz (?:9) a call tc action, the reform of Israel’s life 
20 

and worship This is possible if we assume-.that everything the 

prophet'has-said is manifest in anything he says.Conversely, it is 
possible that he does not apply the idea of renewal to faith in this 
way. George Adam Smith is mere "me to the spirit of Isaiah’s words 
when he recreates his speech to the king somewhat in this manner 
"Keen calm, hold your faith up to protect you, be sensible, do not lose 
your head.3“ 

let us review these directions Isaianic faith takes. Isaiah 
speaks of a faith that arises in the concrete life situation. God 
will produce saving works that will deliver Israel from oppression. 
Man’s part is to look to God. This looking to Him is not an idle 
spectator sport, it involves conviction along with firmness. There is 
a healthy share of level-headedness in it. Israel’s hope is a waiting 
for God’s salvation. 


29Walter Harrelson, Interpreting the Old Testament 

(New York: Holt, Rhinehart, and Winston, 1964), p. 236. 

^•Smith, or . cit ., p. 106. 
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Righteousness and .justice. 


nh. 

Righteousness and .justice . Respectful for what God has done, 
nan is called to make an adequate response. Isaiah presents us with 
the challenge of righteousness and justice that would renew nan to his 
core. Righteousness and justice as constituents of the redeemed life sten 
probably fron the language of the Law courts. God is righteous in 
handing out punishment. The world is subject to the reliable govern¬ 
ance of the divine hand. We are invited to participate in this type of 
righteousness. Not every.scholar is convinced Isaiah's righteousness is 
a form of law. Wheeler Robinson says that the idea of righteousness in 
Hebrew prophetic thought evolved from the milieu of pre-settled, nomadic 
life. That was an epoch of social cohensiveness. The early Hebrew 
peoples understood their religious ordinances in. the light of this cohe¬ 
sion, isolated from the other racial and national groups in private, 
little mutually inter-dependent bands. This social system was upset 
with the arrival of monarchy. With monarchy came class differences, 
injustice, disadvantage, and flagrant exploitation. The prophet's 
mission was to-recall the people to the fervent honesty and selfless¬ 
ness that thrived in premonarchic life. Kish-pat (justice) was per¬ 
haps the outstanding moral quality that the prophets championed. This 
quality occupied an important place in the adjustment and cohesiveness 
of older Hebrew covenant allegiances. From its beginnings in early 
jurisprudence the idea of justice became inherently a part of Hebrew 
religious consciousness thanks to the work of the prophets.3^- 

Did Isaiah understand the matter in this way? Robinson does not 
give us many Isaianic references. We have at 1:26 the mention of the 
restoration of a former quality of justice. Justice will be as it 
was before, "counsel" will be as it was at the beginning. Then will 
Zion be worthy once again of the name "unflinching, Loyal City." 

Isaiah does not help us a great deal with concrete details in this 
verse. What does "before" and "beginning" refer to? There are no 
historical markers to show us the way. One can maintain.with Robinson, 


O*! 

Robinson, op. cit ., pp. 85, 84. 
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that they refer to the nomadic period., hut the verse in question could 
just as well he referir.g to the more recent past. 

Fortunately, recent scholarship has contributed more insight 
about the nature of prophetic justice and righteousness. Jacob has 
contributed a grammatical sketch of righteousness particularly that of 
God. his description of the connotations of this idea requires of us 
an understanding of righteousness completely different from that cus¬ 
tomary in our times. We are likely to think of righteousness as 
"punitive," "distributive," or justificatory." The Hebrews saw it as 
"conformity to a norm." Jacob agrees with Kautzsch in this formulation 
Righteousness for both of them is more an active than a passive reality 
This is due to the social, ethical basis of these norms. This under¬ 
standing of righteousness enables Jacob to observe that the prophets 
never demanded the people to be righteous but rather to practice 
justice. One thinks of Kicah 6:8 in the King James Version in this 
regard. The righteousness of God is both an active force and a Divine 
manifestation of God (in the substantive sense in which Jacob usually 
uses this idea ). Righteousness is associated with power but also 
with justice.^' We understand in this respect those references in 
Isaiah where YHWH is said to judge everything righteously, including 
the earth, itself. Conversely, righteousness is usually awakened 
through judgment, the shaking of complacency (28:1?). 

The norm that righteousness conforms to is not an unchanging, 
metaphysical principle. More frequently, it refers to nothing more 
complicated than the way things are in their natural state. For ex¬ 
ample, leaves are green and not blue, roses are red and not green, 
and so forth. This merely perceptual sense of righteousness broadens 
into a social, ethical sense that expands into a judicial sense that • 
expands into a theological sense. These steps taken up as a whole 
constitute the idea of righteousness. 


32 

Edmund Jacob, Theology of the Old Testament 
(New York, Harper & Row, 1958), pp. 94, 95 - 96 . 
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•aratsly. 

Por 

can take 

the 

1 He uses 

.Amos 


hin, justice is a guarantor of the order of" society a. 
fom of "a legal decision, a regulation, a connandmen 
5:15 s-s a definition of justice: "Hate evil and love good arc 
tablish justice in the gate." The idea of righteousnessarrears in 
legal transactions. The ran. who wins a legal case is said tc be 


g" V)- L ,0 015 S * 


law of Tewtsro"onv 25:1*, while the nan wh< 


.oses 


is declared "wicked," Socially, righteousness has to do with conso- 
nence among men. Pingr-^en believes that the idea of righteousness as 
compliance to a standard appeared a little afterthe earlier, less 
formal understanding of it. ',-Jith formalization the idea of obedience 
to God became paramount. Then,the idea, of obedience became even more 
important than that of a written table of rules. These stages in 
the evolution of the idea of righteousness in social and legal 
thought were paralleled by its evolution in the visd.cn Literature. 

Th stb 'tlis zrirht-0 ous sjtb t,h0 tb slso> 12,0 2 .0, bjtl d t.h0 u tit i^htsous 3 .v 0 +h g 
proud. ^ 

with such a rich tradition to draw unor., one would think that 
justice and righteousness were the most excitinr of rrorhetic themes. 
Such they were for an Amos, but Amos is exceptional at this roint be¬ 
cause of the corruption and indifference of the Israel he rrcrhesied 
to. with Isaiah, justice and righteousness, the two Hebrew words, 
have largely been reduced to a formula. This is nutting it suite 
strongly: however, we see time and again that the words or the ex¬ 
pression, "justice and. righteousness" have little inrortance in the 
resultant meaning of their texts. Isaiah might say that God will re¬ 
deem Zion with righteousness and sanctify Jerusalem with justice. 
There are many good words there,but none rings out with meaning. 

The importance is in the redemption and not the implications of it. 
This rather empty, ornamental usage is perhaps to be best identified 
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Helmer Ringgren, Israelite Religion , trar.s, David Green 
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with eighth-century cult usage. The prophet's responsibility is to 
revive these ideas until they once again become living things. Then 
those of the new Zion will not struggle in the dark as children but 
will be fully cognizant of the implications of their life in a ran¬ 
somed, free society. We must not think that because Isaiah used the 
words formulaically, he was out of touch with their older importance. 
Isaiah applied righteousness and justice with great deal of vehemence 
in his accusatory speeches. The review of our study above will show 
how Isaiah only too seriously took these formative, moral ideas in 
that context. Isaiah the man was immersed in morality, and we mis¬ 
understand the eighth-century prophet if we overlook this fact. 


Torah . There is before us the matter of law. Law is a very 
important subject in the Old Testament as a whole, yet as we shall see 
the word "law" or torah occurs very infrequently (less than 10 times) 
in I Isaiah. This isn't to gainsay its importance for Isaiah. Torah 
for Isaiah is not quite the same as an ancient set of rules. An ex¬ 
ample of Isaiah's use of the term torah or law occurs at 1:10, the 
nreface to his accusation against the emptiness of cult worship at 
Zion. The torah there becomes the judgment oracle itself. The pre¬ 
fatory command, "Listen to the torah," gives us the sense of something 
hardening in the present. Far from being just a blank prescription 
from time out of mind, torah .comes to life in the concrete present. 

YHWK judges in the very pronouncement of the prophet. This contem¬ 
porizing kind of torah is also evident at 2:3 > a verse emboldened with 
a clear sense of the future. "The law goes out from Zion, and the 
Word of God, from Jerusalem." This "going out" is placed in the time of 
the new Zior. This verse compliments " torah. " with the phrase "Word of 
God." Torah is an ever new reality and comes to life every time YKWH's 
prophet speaks in His behalf. Those who reject the torah reject the 
saying of the Holy One of Israel. This is the teaching of Isaiah 5:24. 
This legal sense of God's Word imbues His every utterance with ob¬ 
ligation. Isaiah 8:16,20 parallels torah with a word meaning "witness”. 
At 16,this torah of witness is secretly sealed up as a private tradi¬ 
tion among his disciples. This more self-conscious view of torah is 
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probably subsequent tc the more existential, informal view. Perhaps, a 
2 r et more definitive usage of torah is evidenced at 8:20, "For (or to) 


a law arc for 


a witness. If they do not sneak according to this 


word, 


;v have no dawn." This narrow formalism annears out of keecimc 


with the flexibility and verve of the idea of the urophetic response to 
an individual, and presumes the existence of an external, objective 
table of rules. 

The earlier priestly sense of the word torah perhaps owes a 

little to the idea of casting lots. This was the earliest form of the 

urophetic response to individual- questions from townspeople. The idea 

hix 

vJhen jLsaiah uses 


of "eastin 




elonffs 


ne root meanin r o 


~ r>-v 4 - 


oran •' 


the word torah, he is simply teaching by pointing out the correct 
direction, the straight path. This is the oldest meaning of the word 
toran as distinct from, the cultural form) in the way isaiah uses it.'"' 

The spontaneous kind of torah is the kind in which faith, 
righteousness, justice and law are applied to the people. The broader 
idea of law is much more influential than the simple,concrete torah as 
Isaiah sneaks of it. Lav; can represent for the eighth“century prophet 
the basic integrating factor of religion and life. As such the idea has 
a most direct affinity with the legal traditions from the age of Moses. 
The great prophets were conscious of Mosaic Law and its importance 
(Amos p:25 and Jeremiah 7:22).' 50 There is no reason to doubt that Isa¬ 
iah was any less conscious of these laws of right and wrong traceable 
to the Sinai experience. Isaiah applied the commandments against kill¬ 
ing and stealing, and the commandment against idolatry is emblazoned 
upon the prophecy of the Day of YHWH (chapter 2). 

The " torah " is the style of the prophetic teaching. We have 
said above that a prophet qua prophet is not a teacher of moral or 
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philosophical truth. For this reason, we cannot understand the mean¬ 
ing of faith, righteousness, justice, and law for Isaiah without try¬ 
ing to understand their place in his complete message. 


The case has been made that Isaiah was a teacher cf wisdom or 
influenced by the teachers of wisdom. Isaiah in every instance couches 
his promises in the condition of conversion and penitence. This then 
goes Deyonct tne proclamation of a Word cf Cod to its moral extension.^' 
Whedbee has made a careful study of the hints in Isaiah cf the style 
and thought of -wisdom literature. He is much interested in the tenden¬ 
cy now gaining in popularity of interpreting wisdom, prophecy, arid law 
from she point of their mutual influences. He cites a variety of ’wis¬ 
dom motifs in Isaiah. The use of the wisdom parable .is evidenced in 
the Parable of the Ox and the Ass (1:2-3). The typical proverb is 
represented in the Proverb of the Proud Ax (10:15). The so-called 
"summary-appraisal form" is used by Isaiah in the clincher statement of 
the Parable of the Farmer (28:29). Besides these typical wisdom 
forms, 'Whedbee looks for the more comprehensive accommodation of the 
wisdom milieu in Isaiah prophecy. He believes with Cerstenberger that 
the "woe oracle" originated in ’wisdom literature. He ov'ninmtcs his 
study with an investigation of the words "counsel" and "counsellor" in 

Isaiah. Isaiah exalts a God who is the Supreme Counsellor and whose 

28 

counsel applies always to specific life situations. 


Neither cf these studies, impressive though they be, gets at 
the essence of Isaiah's prophetic thought. He cannot reach this 
kernal unless we read Isaiah at every point with respecm to his basic 
control ng interest, the proclaiming of judgment and salvation. 


r>n 

J Ilowinckel, or. cit ., p. 110. 
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""William J. Whedbee, Isaiah and Wisdom (New York: A bi ngdon 
Press, 1971), pp. 16 - 17, 26, 68 - 69 , 75 - 76 , 109 . 
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CHAPTER IV 


ISAIAH AND TODAY'S CHURCH 

My point so far is that Isaiah's message consisted of the 
preaching of judgment and salvation. Preaching in this sense is to he 
distinguished from teaching. Prophetic preaching was based on the 
prophet's response to an inner compulsion from God to deliver a par¬ 
ticular message to a particular situation.'*' Isaiah, the prophet, 
is not to be understood apart from this aspect of his preaching. Nor 
can he, as a human being, be understood apart from the historical 
situation in which he lived and preached. 

We return then to our model of the concentric circles. The 
inner circle we identified as the prophetic core of Isaiah's message. 
The second circle represented the subjective part of Isaiah's 
prophecy, his personal response to his situation and its possibili¬ 
ties. The outermost circle was the ancient situation itself. The 
inner circle of Isaiah's message we identified as the preaching of 
judgment and salvation. 


NEGATIVE QUALIFICATIONS 

Would we then be justified in proceeding from these tentative 
conclusions to their application in the contemporary Church? Let us 
see what difficulties such a .line of thought would pose for us. The 
largest' problem is in the very temporal distance that stands between 
us in the twentieth century and the eighth century 3.C. of Isaiah. 

The socio-cultural ways of living and of understanding life have 
changed unimaginably in that interval. For this reason, much of the 
dated, archaic imagery and the obscure linguistic references have 
become incomprehensible to us. Perhaps a great deal of the problem 
is that much of what Isaiah has to say is sealed up with him in the 

1 

Robert 3, Y. Scott, "Priesthood, Prophecy, Wisdom, and the 
Knowledge of God," Journal of Biblical Literature , LXXX ( 1961 ), 
pp. 9-11. 
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•cast. We gain at least an inkling of insight as to the accomplishment 
of the historical prophet by patiently trying to outline the figure of 
Isaiah back of the mass of chronological ana literary material that 
comprise his book as we have it. 

Also typical in the Church’s attempt to pull out the historical 
prophet from his book is its apparent reluctance to let the historical 
nature of Isaiah's message show through. We do not lixe to think that 
the prophet’s ideas about God, man, religion, are not nor were ever 


intended to be timeless truths, in some way obligatory for us, or at 
least instructive to the true believer. We must, therefore, relin¬ 
quish our’ hold on this false Isaiah of faith and make every effort to 
recover the message of Isaiah, the prophet, the eighth-century man of 


uoa. 

'We saw that Isaiah experienced a profound sense of emptiness 
just before he was commissioned to be God's messenger. This made it 
nossible for his "self," his very being to become re-directed and 
therefore transformed into a new role. The "I" of Isaian was no longer 
the urophet's merely human "I" but the "I" of the divine Suoject, 


God. God had assumed control. 

many would dismiss this conversion experience as a spiritual 
nossession or something of the kind; however, on closer inspection w r e 
find little of the ecstatic kind of possession in Isaiah. Isaiah 
speaks to us with all the warm human feeling and common sense that 
were his by nature. Because the combination of the revelatory and 
the personal, the divine and the historical, is of the essence in 
getting at the nature of the prophecy of Isaiah, we must not try to 
yoke his message from its ancient rootage vrithour maintaining the 
careful balance of these factors. 

What about the message itself? We have made an effort to con¬ 
ceptualize Isaianic "judgment" as clearly as possible. This judgment 
was simply an act of God usually of punishment but always in the 
light of God's teleological plan for Israel and God's sense of moral 
constancy. This constancy to His moral purpose implies that He will 
not allow the evil man to go on sinning without being liable to 
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His opposition. God dismisses from His favor those who have become 
accustomed and therefore desensitized to their sinning. This then 
is judgment, very broadly speaking, in Isaiah's terms and more par¬ 
ticularly, is not to be understood apart from the events with which 
God threatens to interrupt history. The judgment is not entirely 
comprehensible apart from the situation of its initial airing. 
However, being able to understand ancient history does not give us 
the interpretive warrant for trying to apply these dated proclama¬ 
tions to our own day "as is." We are not only a great distance 
away from the prophetic situation, but we also look upon the theology 
of prophetism in an entirely different way. Not many in the Church 
of today or perhaps very few of those who think reasonably and use 
the contemporary metaphysic would accept the idea that man in his 
obscurity could accept the responsibility to publish the news that 
God will shortly in a very overt manner bring about a "judgment." 
However, this is the essence of Isaiah's prophecy, is it not? If 
this then is-true, shall we have.nothing- to do with Isaiah? 

I think Isaiah is important for the Church only as the Church 
avails itself of what it can in all legitimacy stand by. We could 
perhaps have use for a neo-Isaiah in our day; however the future 
existence of the Church does not depend on it. Does God judge today 
in the same way as He did in Isaiah's day? Perhaps lie does. Who is 
to say He does not? Yet how are we to get at the God behind the act? 
This problem is unsurmountable, I think. To contemporize this 
leading idea of Isaiah we must translate or de-mythologize, so to 
speak. We should de-mythologize not so much the God of Isaiah, but 
rather God’s acts of judgment. We will see shortly how this de- 
mythologized act of judgment as well as its counterpart, the act of 
salvation is invaluable for the contemporary Church. 

Before moving to our contemporary application, let us make a 
further qualification. We have been troubled from the days of the 
older liberalism by the tendency to dwell on the moral side of 
prophecy. The Israelite prophets were indeed moved by a fine ethical 
sensitivity and their proclamation of judgment participated in it. 
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However, their message was rot at its core a moral disquisition of any 
kind. The prophets (and with them, Isaiah) were messengers of God. 
Anything else that might he said about their prophecy is to be inter¬ 
preted as a corollary of this fact. Therefore, we should be careful 
when reading any study of Hebrew prophecy from the period of the older 
liberals because the influences of romantic idealism and the moral 

holdovers from the Enlightenment have lead them away from the prophet- 

o 

ic sense of the "I" of the messenger. The Church has been influenced 
by the older scholars and therefore lags behind the vanguard. 

A I'TSH STRUCTURE 

The contemporary Church is a social system in just the same 
way as any social gathering of people can be said to be a system. 

The word system comes from the vocabulary of contemporary systems 
analysis. This newly conceived science has developed in response to 
many of the problems that exist where human beings interact in groups. 

The Church as a group of human beings has similarities to any 
system. It has a membership that can be found, more or less, in the 
membership rolls of the individual congregations. Also, it has a 
boundary that circumscribes its group life and purposes. The Church 
marks itself off from the world by means of this boundary, and its 
puruose becomes specified. For instance, the Church qua Church does 
not uroduce rubber bands nor take part in golf tournaments. If the 
Church were a rubber band factory or a golf team, its purpose would 
require these things. The boundary defines the system. Everything in 
in the Church that belongs within its boundary constitutes its very 
being, its independent identity as a system among systems. Those lar¬ 
ger systems outside the boundary constitute the environment of the 
Church. 

The Church is more than a single system. It is really 


^Gerhard von Rad, Old Testament Theology (New York: Harper 8c 
Row, 1965), II, 77. 
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a double one. There is a present Church and a future Church. The 
Church exists at any one time as a product of innumerable historical 
and contemporary forces. At the same time, the Church exists as a 
future possibility. The Church extends itself into the future by its 
expectations and planning as well as its moral resolves. The 
distinction between the Church as a present reality and the Church 
as a future expectation is that the former is a historically concrete 
social complex while the latter is nothing more than an idea in our 
heads. What is real and what is only possible belong in two 
completely different orders of theory. Therefore we could scarcely 
hope to achieve logical clarity without making this distinction. 

what are the traits of the Church as a present social system? 
The Church possesses those traits listed above. These traits inter¬ 
act with each other in a process of evolution going.on in time. 

At any moment the Church is an equilibrium of forces that carefully 
hold it in balance. In our day the number and quality of these 
forces have multiplied. With this in mind it is essential to observe 
that the Church, as well as a great many similar social systems in 
our society, has evolved a more complex structure to house the greater 
complexity of its working units. We occasionally refer to such a 
system of great complexity as a bureaucracy. In using this term in 
describing the Church I imply nothing more than "a system of great 
complexity." Systems theorists have informed us that these bureau¬ 
cracies have partially solved the problem of complexity by availing 
themselves of the use of men and machines that produce information. 
These men and machines are the staff of experts and data process 
equipment both used in facilitating the smooth, clear process by 
which the bureaucracy achieves its purposes. While at the beginning 
of its existence a small industrial plant with a handful of men could 
function very well if every one did his duty, debarred his part or 
tended his machine, the large-scale bureaucracy requires that much 
effort be given to nothing more than planning what to do next and how 
to do it. This planning makes use of Information gathered both from 
the system and its environment pertinent to conditions and processes 
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there. The cart of this information that describes how the system 
is doing in its situation is referred to as feedback. Let me try to 
explain what feedback is by using a basic model from systems -theory. 

In this model the system is a square. The information absorbed oy 
the system enters at one side of the square and emerges at the 
oooosite side. Before the information enters the square, it is cal'ed 
incut, that from without which influences the system. After it nove-s 
through the system it emerges as output. This model applies not only 
to information but to every process of systemic life in which the 
system comes to terms with its environment. Feedback is the informa¬ 
tional input that informs the system as to how well it is functioning. 
This information is not strictly from without, tor the expect of the 
system's process is part of its own teedoack and is external to io 
in this sense. When the staff of experts in the system receives 
this feedback, it acts to modify proportionately the equilibrium of 
forces that is the system’s internal structure. In this way a 
system can regulate its interchange with its environment. The changes 
in the system 's behavior resulting from this view of itself are 
referred to as "learning." The process of feedback is an ongoing 
circular flow of reflection and response. Modern systems iheorisms 


stress the automatic nature of this feedback in complex modern 
bureaucracies. They use the analogy of the operation Ox a governor of 
a machine or better, the adaptability of a thermostat in cooling or 
heating a system. Few systems theorists realize how old the idea of 
feedback is in social thought. Actually, the idea and its predeces¬ 
sors arose .in the pre—scienmixic metaphysic ox a guiding hand in 
social evolution.^ This idea was often spelled out theologically.. 
Although the theory has become modified so as to become acceptable to 
the canons of modern science, its older metaphysic is still visible. 

This interpretive slant gives us a basis for de-mythologizing 
the idea of judgment for application in modern systems. While Isaiah speaks 
of YHWH's role as the divine Personality who holds Israel’s destiny 


5 Walter Buckley, Sociology and Modern Systems Theory (Engle¬ 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 19o?), pp. 56, 52. 
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in His hands, we would reduce His activity to the idea of social 
feedback and proceed to develop the implications of this controlling 
idea for the realization of an ideal, though concretely visible 
future. This is not so much to equate Isaiah's God with a merely 
human process within the contemporary social structure: rather it is 
to begin to make a comparison, between two entirely different 
realities that function similarly in two entirely different life 
v/orlds. 

How does this insight apply to the state of the contemporary 
Church? The Church is able to use the parallel theological and 
secular forms of this theory in combination. God represents 
judgment and salvation in the history of the Church's self- 
understanding. Judgment refers to His peremptory rejection of the 
Church as such. If the Church is sensitive to this rejection, it is 
led to .ponder soberly the state of its own existence and its existence 
in the world. This moral circumspection should endeavor to arrive 
at the reason for God's judgment, the accusations. The Idea of 
salvation Is not so much the converse of judgment in this respect 
but rather the possibility that future action will be meaningful at 
all. He have seen in our study of Isaiah that judgment disallows 
that possibility. Judgment represents a closeness to the future 
(■when the Cay of YHWH will cause a revolutionary change) and also 
represents the people's very closedness to the possibilities of moral 
reform. 

Bringing systems theory into our presentation is more than just 
a meaningless gesture, for systems theory is strategic to the 
Church because it is able to communicate the destructive character of 
judgment. Isaianlc judgment is a complete negation upon the Church. 
Were it a partial negation upon the Church's social system, the 
system could respond by digesting it as information and by readjusting 
its boundaries in proportion to: its changed perception of the situa¬ 
tion and its survival values. The system responds by constructing 
boundaries to circumscribe its operational space and it brings into 
being prohibitive rules to insure the conformance of its members. 
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This two-fold, strategy is effective up to a point. When a complete 
and unqualified negation threatens a system, its boundaries become 
so strong that they close the system out from its environment,dis¬ 
allowing any possibility of additional feedback inrut. When this 
happens in nature we see that dissolution ensues and develops in this 
way: the hierarchical structure begins to collapse internally, the 
differences between the parts of the system dissolve, and the result 
is a disorderly, chaotic waste. This process resembles Isaianic 
judgment. First, the people close their eyes and ears to judgment 
and become immune to it. Then,.there would be a time of the 
collapse of social hierarchy when children would give orders to 
captains. There would also be contention among men. 

Salvation in these terms is a move from the state of closure 
to that of at least the possibility of openness. The change as 
presented in the message of Isaiah was at first a very cautious one. 
The dynamic moved very slowly from the whisper of hope at first to 
the regenerative blossoming out of fresh group life. This condition 
of openness allows for a re-entry of vital information; Israel once■ 
again hears. Now there is more of a chance for God to perform His 
re-creative act. 

For us the very same stages apply. We are easily led into a 
false sense of security that would place our Church above the 
judgment of God and of the world. We need therefore the regenerative 
insight that stems from openness. For this reason the Church is 
occasionally awakened from its stupor by a particular consciousness 
of being judged. Such awakenings allow it to become again an alert 
social reality. However the Church must be disturbed in this way 
from its complacence. Judgment is at first accompanied by defensive 
boundary constructing, and in this respect too it is eventually 
liable to the dissolution of closedness that we have described above. 
Buckling under what it perceives as threat the system refuses to take 
this input. Only when the right perspective is restored, calmness and 
sobriety, can judgment take on a constructive role, awa.kening the 
system to the relevance of outside feedback. 
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So much for the Church as it now exists. When we refer to 
the Church's future, judgment and salvation become particularly 
important. The future outlook is an ethical one as we have already 
said. This ethical outlook can also comprehend judgment as negative 
feedback. Either as a constraint or as a mere word of reproof, 
judgment is understood in a negative sense. An extension of the idea 
of negation or judgment is law. This is the nature of judgment in an 
open ethical situation. For this reason we must specify whether we 
are talking about a situation closed off in the past or a situation 
open to the possibility of human freedom. While we can speak of 
judgment and salvation in the former, we speak of lav; and obedience 
in the latter. Both historical dimensions of the Church, present and 
future, are parallel. Law is-a limiting, constraining force in 
Christian life. Law is the boundary ■ that shapes the Church. Just 
the opposite of judgment, law insures order, rationality in the state 
of the society. Law builds hierarchy and feeds upon it, minimizes 
change and facilitates . the constant procession of social evolution. 
Again, law is just a formal, a logically empty expression and conveys 
no particular informational content. 

Obedience in this systemic sense is also an empty expression. 
Obedience refers to the realization of law in practice. Also it 
implies the possibility of such a realization. Therefore it jis 
optimistic as to the possibilities available in the future. The 
connection between obedience and salvation is the same as it is in . 
Isaiah. Hence, in both instances obedience becomes possible only in 
the light of salvation. However, unlike contemporary existential 
ethics, the Christian's behavior in every- case should reflect his 
consistent commitment to the realization of Torah as applied uniformly 
to all of life. The Christian is the outlet from whom faith, 
righteousness, and justice, burgeon, out. 

Obedience is not only the expression of a free and open piety, 
a private existential morality; it also is applicable to the Church 
as a whole. The larger social systems of our society like the 
members that comprise them have a personality of their own. Like the 
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individual moral agent, the Church can express its obedience in 
freedom. This again is not the same as situationalism or contextu- 
alism in ethics. Nor indeed does it have anything to do with the 
existential ethics as propounded by contemporary philosophy. 

Obedience is the wide-awake participation in life that recreates in 
the circumstances of the moment the ethos of the divine Word. 
Obedience is also much larger than this human beginning, for we 
believe that there is a part of the divine in it. For Isaiah Torah 
was a way of life; for us obedience has implicationsfor life in this 
world. 

ISAIAH AND THE CHURCH 

This system design is only an empty construct. To bring the 
substance of Isaiah's message up to date we must come to grips with 
his message of the Day of YHWH, the remnant, Zion, and the Messiah. 
The substance of these Isaianic themes is not locked up in the past. 
They belong to the Church of today. Nor can we ignore them. For 
without them, without the preaching of the theological truth 
parceled up in these Biblical images we have no touch with the divine 
spark, the very Author of the Church Himself, and would hopelessly 
become lost in a sea of secular trivia. The Church needs to 
struggle with the threat of secularity, and YHWH will help it. YHWH 
or God (either way He is called) still exists and still exists for 
the Church. Unless we bring His mighty Hand into the Church, we 
completely miss our vocation. Clearly we must not sacrifice the 
Church. Therefore we must be attentive to His activity insofar as 
we still perceive its outlines in the foggy mists. 

There are impulses, forces operative both within and without 
the Church today whose traces are perhaps unnoticed but whose long 
term effects climax now and again in disasters of great magnitude. 
Only in these times of special distress does today's Church perceive 
that it is judged, much as our country stands in judgment for Viet 
Nam. Then if the Day of YHWH approaches (and perhaps it does) we had 
best be sensitive to its nearness lest by our delay we are caught off 
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guard. If we do not see YHWH's hand physically shaking mountains and 
causing great figurations in the sky; neither do we stretch the 
inventive powers of mind too far if we occasionally discern hints of 
breakdown: the adoption of violence as a vehicle of social change., 
the contention of man against man, empty arrogance, secularization. 
Reread the second chapter of Isaiah beginning at verse 5 and also 
the third chapter. Isaiah and his contemporaries looked upon these 
events when they appeared in his day not so much as growing pains in 
a society that does not know where it is going, but rather as the 
judgment of God itself. We no longer have the sensitivity to these 
forms of social breakdown and change that existed among the most 
exploitative and criminal of Isaiah's contemporaries. This does not 
mean that the rhythm of social life has changed so much as it means 
that our minds have become dulled along the way. This in itself is 
judgment. Friendships dissolved by business competition, outrageous 
acts of violence, families broken by divorce, the retreat to 
Bohemian forms of escapism, these are the destructive agents of 
social breakdown in which the Church of today is placed. The Church 
must not hide its eyes because the judgment implied in this breakdown 
is also hers. 

How then are we to understand the idea of remnant in today's 
Church? The remnant as expla.ined above represents the hope that 
God's judgment will not completely destroy Israel. There will be a 
few left over. The importance of this theme—in the way Isaiah used 
it—I think, is his conviction that the salvation of the people is 
something that YHWH and not man does. Han, especially in our own 
day, tries to bargain with God by way of programs of social change 
and moral rearmament in an effort to avert God's wrath. But these 
man-made methods are of no avail. They are just as much ways of 
easing troubled consciences as anything else. Therefore the victory 
is with them that honestly stand firm in YHWH. Gnly in this way and 
not in nervous activism nor yet in escapism is the solution. Zion is 
the promise of a new City of God. God promises to redeem men from 
the major causes of trouble and bring about an era of peace and of 
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happiness. Z5.on is also a hymn, a hymn on the lios of the inhabitants 
of ^od's new city. Isaiah 12:b arrears to be a musical instruction for 
the people to raise their voices arc sin~. Then will the contentious 
striving and the pride have no more place in human society. 

The messiah is also an emblem of ho-'e. In Isaiah the idea of 


a messiah is alwavs accompanied fc 1 


prornecy of an era. of reace. 


The messiah brines in a period of peace, righteousness, and well-being. 
The Christian's messiah is Christ. He will lead us out of the confu¬ 
sion we now experience into the more comprehensive realization of life. 
Clearly, if we are to take Isaiah seriously, the world and more par¬ 
ticularly the contemporary situation is incomprehensible apart from 
God. The natural, secular nan might think he can explain all the facte 
without the God hypothesis, but this is an error. Our situation is 
too close to that of Isaiah for us to ignore that prophet without 
missing the entire point in the alignment of contemporary political 
forces. The natural man might say that man is his own worst enemy. 

'•'he theist might say that God has brought man to contend with himself. 
Both say the same thing, in two different metaphysical worlds. The 
Church has largely held to the theist proposition, and therefore, it 
cannot speak intelligently of judgment without consulting Isaiah nor 
speak of salvation apart from the possibilities of redemption intro¬ 
duced in Isaiah. For us, as for Isaiah, God exists. This existence 
is for (or relevant to) the world. Only by placing itself within the 
purview of the judgment and salvation of Isaiah can it expect to cope 
in the world as a vital religious and social system. 

Then can salvation and judgment be useful in the Church in 
helping to shape it into its true being. Salvation is the positive 
force, the pull toward the realization of a state of being that the 
Church reaches for, and judgment is the negative force, the denunci¬ 
ation of anything that keeps this realization from happening. The 
Church should channel its energy into an effort to realize salvation 
and judgment specifically in these opposing forces, at the same time 
to avoid becoming manipulative in its application of them, hasty in 
its use of Scripture. 
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